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by the rapid accumulation of the national debt,| wants of the members, notwithstanding the 
together with the introduction of other invest-| alterations, patehings, and enlargings to which 


The Build 
; act ments—particularly the South-Sea Stock—it|we before alluded; hence the resolve of the 
quickly extended into the “Alley” itself, and led | managers to erect the building of which we give a 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1854.| to scenes which have been frequently described | view. 
| = ee a “re! = writers. Prem i perfect system of free-trade prevails in the 
inet | repeated attempt control or mitigate the business transacted within the walls, there 
Ba another page (59) will be found scandalous spirit of gambling, always in- being no restriction whatever as to in what, or 
ct Svea ey of the interior | cidental to extensive dealings of this character, with whom, a member shall deal. The extent 
of t ‘J ondon Stock Exchange, | was found impossible to impose an of individual operations is of course limited by 
se ery yr by Messrs. W. effectual check so long as any adventurer | the credit the operator may enjoy. The members 
— ubi _— rom the designs of | could enter the market and entrap the un-/have insensibly fallen into two orders, dealers 
- Khomas Allasom. We give an tuéertor view, | wary. A committee was therefore formed, | (called jobbers) and brokers. The latter are the 
because in no proper sense is there an exterior which carried the business to the Exchange | commission agents of the public, and buy and 
elevation, the site being an area inclosed by other | Coffee-house (since burnt down), and imposed the | sell for them; dealing with jobber or broker ae 
buildings, yee beer org of ingress and very moderate charge of 6d. for admission on all ‘may be most desirable for their client’s 
session Wale’ Gp: fvink itrciars wal tnwweey tncunaperbonenty enadehiotusen sca} apenas n't belly 

. however, became apparent, that this loose A iarit ils as to the i 

rr ae | considerable sums had been ex-| of proceeding was but a small remove from the ‘of the different. markets : there is nothing to 
Pa e oP e old areas in continual alter- ‘doings of the “Alley ;” and by this time the separate or distinguish where a particular stock 
— _ A — wat on on the wrt ane were becoming aware that it was safer is dealt in, yet the dealers habitually assemble 
oa 8 we ty a Saent | to employ a broker or agent to transact their ‘in the same spot, and there the brokers know 
sao ta “ Ore se ul ton ; ‘s business, than to run the risk of being they are to be found. If a broker were to 
street, was hired for the nthe te van ee eee ese orders ‘in Consols, Peruvian stock, aud 
in a whi pretest are saggy Regieees ‘ he | Certain of the legitimate dealers and brokers, Great Western Railway shares, he would go to 
Gti, Tae boils ehcp rit ge acts ensue | therefore, formed themselves into a Stock the locality where certain dealers in Consols 
pomp sagan me gee 6 poor, | Exchange, on the principle of admitting only | alone assemble, and after a warm competition 
o ah ad Ritineal sit any nity ore those who could give assurance of their respect-| #mong them, each offering stock at a price, or 
pinnae Bp Sy ona th ‘ “| ability, and of dismissing summarily any of their bidding a price for stock, would finally complete 
. © contract Was | own body who should be guilty of irregularity. his instructions. He would then walk off to 












taken at 10,400/.: some subsequent alterations 





respecting ventilation, have caused the amount 
to be already exceeded. The nature of the 
Stock Exchange is so little understood that we 
are disposed to go somewhat minutely into par- 
ticulars. 

The fabric belongs to a private company, con- 
sisting of 400 shareholders ; and the shares were 
originally of 50¢. each, but are now of uncertain 
amount, the last addition being a call of 25/. per 
share, made for the construction of the new 
edifice. The affairs of this company are con- 
ducted, under a cumbersome and restrictive deed 
of settlement, by nine “ managers,”’ elected for 
life by the shareholders; no election taking 
place till there are four vacancies. The mem- 
bers or subscribers, however, entirely conduct 
their own affairs by a committee of thirty of 
their own body. Neither members nor com- 
mittee are elected for more than one year. The 
committee re-elect the members in March 
annually, and then retire from office; and on 
the 25th of the same month a ballot takes place 
for a committee for the year ensuing, a very 
large proportion of the late committee being 


On the whole, the scheme has worked greatly the Pernvian market, where the same process 
to the public advantage, and has rendered the | Would be gone through; and so on with the 
London money-market the resort of all the world. | Great Western. Where there is business fre- 
Notwithstanding the transactions are so enor-| quently doing, as in Consols, it is surprising 
mous, the amounts so large, and the confidence ‘how “close ” it is possible to deal. If we look 


reposed so unlimited, the instances of delinquency 
in the members are surprisingly few. 

It has been the object of the committee to 
prevent the suspicion, that while they hold a 
large control over the members, they render 
their body exclusive: they, therefore, impose | 
no very onerous terms on new members, and | 
readily receive those who can produce sound | 
guarantees for character and responsibility ; | 
leaving of course to the public the necessity for | 
a certam measure of caution to protect them- | 
selves in selecting the members they employ to 
transact their business. 

However all this may be, it is a well-known | 
fact, that, abroad and at home, all parties having 
large financial operations approach the London 
Stock-Exchange with more confidence than any 
other money-market in the world. The result 
has been, that the first building was found too 








in the “Price Current” we shall find “3 per 
Cent. Consols, 91 @ },” so that the public 
could sell (say) from 5/. to 20,0007. Consols at 
91/7. per cent. or buy to the same extent at 
917. 2s. 6d. per cent. Where but little business 
is doing, the competition is, of course, not so 
keen, and the margin is wider ; while in other 
cases some shares are so seldom dealt in that 
there are no regular dealers, and the trans- 
actions become a matter of long negociation 
amongst the brokers. 

Of the English Funds, Exchequer Bills, an 
other things on special mention, all bargains 
take place for a prompt or settling-day. This 
is naturally the most convenient course, for 
otherwise each transaction would require an 
additional negociation as to the day the buyer 
would have his money ready, and the seller his 
stock. As it is, the parties agree on the 
amount and price only, and on the ensuing 








usually again elected. Previously to being small so soon as foreign loans were introduced : 
elected or re-elected, every member has to sign | Space was therefore secured adjoining the old 
a declaration that he will abide by the regula- | premises, and the “Foreign Stock Exchange ’ 
tions already in force, or that may be made, erected. Here the canal shares were dealt in, 
by the committee. The subscription of a held in such high repute before the introduc- 
member is 107. 10s. yearly; and new members tion of railways, and shares in other joint-stock 
have, in addition, to find securities for two or |Companies. The affairs of the members of this 





three years. If the applicant has been an | “ new house,” who paid 5/. 5s. annually, were ! 


admitted clerk to a member for four years, the also managed by a committee; and they had 


| settling-day, all parties being prepared, the 
iwhole is readily adjusted. Where stamped 


transfers are required—as in railway and other 
| stocks and shares,—the sellers have ten days’ 
| grace for the completion of the necessary docu- 
‘ments, and for delivery,—the buyer of course 
| not paying till he gets his stock. 

| The dealings being thus arranged for a 


| settling-day—in Consols about once a month 


securiti : 5 i their own by-laws, amo ich was one , : 
aad or rt mae wer eto admitted Hodesiare Siadions oe ti ipa a fuahedi ery ghee hor~Spamathienitiar 
, : ‘ lg , tre , 8 arties engaged | . : 
s nce r ~~ mew or es Rave to find three | i idles ananis- wlieens oni I ” bh. eng ag | are, no donbt, considerable transactions under- 
securities of 300/. each for two years, or if they aware ' © Suck Were BOF | taken on speculation. Thus, if a client gives 


7 if @ i @ € itt B i a Y ie is .) 7” > 
a rarer reir a“ The sponsors | ates tedbani eg es _ es Pm | an order to buy 10,0007. of a particular stock 
m all cases must themselves be members. The | Pilg holst! re | costing 7,000/. for the settlement, which is ten 


names of the candidates are exhibited in a con-| ll but those exclusively engaged in Stock- 
spicuous place for some time prior to being Exchange business, is to prevent any of their 
balloted for by the committee. members becoming amenable to the bankrupt 

The number of members at present just | /aws, it having been found that the “ Stock- 
exceeds 850. The subscription is paid to | Jobbing Act,” like most other restrictive regula- 


the “managers,” who liquidate all expenses, and tions, favoured only the rogue, and victimised | 


adopt alterations in the building, upon the repre- | the honest agent or dealer. 

sentations of the committee of the members, or} At a later period, both establishments were 

even on the application of the subscribers. | united, one committee of members regulating 

Of the 400 shares mentioned above, the | all the transactions, as well domestic as foreign, 

whole, with scarcely an exception, are held by and one subscription of 10/. 10s. covering the 

the members themselves. No one person is | right of transacting all description of Stock- 

allowed to hold, directly or indirectly, more than | Exchange business. 

four. The introduction of railways produced an 
Originally the dealing in stocks took place at | amount of business that rendered both build- 


| days forward, and the broker buys it of the 
‘dealer A. there is nothing to prevent the 
client giving the broker an order to sell the 
‘same stock prior to the settling-day, say at 
7,100/. which the broker does to B. The 
only account the broker has now with the client 
is, the payment to him of 100/. (less his com- 
mission) while the broker has to pay A. for 
his stock at the price at which he ‘bought it, 
and deliver it to B. being paid the price at 
which he sold it. The fluctuations in the 
markets are sometimes very considerable, and 
the losses and gains are in proportion. ‘There 


not a member who has carried on these opera- 





Jonathan’s Coffee-house, in Change-alley ; but | ings, now united, totally inadequate to the 


tions so long as they have been favourable, 


is seareely a club in London in which there is — 
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receiving the balances as they have become due 
to him, but leaving the broker in the lurch 
when a considerable loss has accrued, and there 
were balances to pay. The broker is respon- 
sible to the dealer, the principals’ names being 
always concealed, except, of course, in the case 
of actual transfer of stock by deed or writing. 
Foreign stocks and many other securities are, 
however, in scrip to bearer, and deliverable by 
hand. 

The admission of strangers is absolutely for- 
hidden: notice to that effect is exhibited at the 
doors, and the waiters have the most positive 
orders to be vigilant in preventing intrusion, 
yet occasionally a stupid or wanton guest is 
found who, neglecting the warning either of 
the waiters or a quiet member to depart, 
becomes the butt of the frolicsome juniors. In 
the frequent intervals of business certain of the 
members also indulge in a considerable measure 
of practical joking, but as it is confined to 
themselves and it lets off the steam which might 
explode in a less satisfactory manner where 
dhere is so much active competition in business, 
the public have no reason to concern themselves 
with it. 

Notwithstanding some few odd and eccentric 
persons may—from the causes to which we be- 
fore alluded—obtain membership, still it must 
be admitted that the 800 and upwards of re- 
spectable and wealthy members, constitute a 
powerful and important body. Nevertheless, 
the reminiscences of the “Alley,” together 
with the equivocal conduct of the “stags ” 
who haunt its purlieus, still attach, though 
unjustly, to the Stock-Exchange itself. But 
while the threshold of justice is polluted by 
spurious members of the profession, and every 
other pursuit soiled by questionable followers, 
the members of the Stock Exchange can- 
not hope to escape, and must abide the 
prejudice common to similar associations. It 
is but right to say, that the Government 
always communicates to the members its 
financial schemes, and invites their co-operation : 
in return it receives from them at all times the 
fullest support. 

Justice would not be done without also men- 
tioning the benevolence and charity of the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. It is impossible to 
open a pageof the lists of subscribersto our public 
charities without finding the name of one or more 
of its members therein ; and in any sudden cala- 
mity, the Stock Exchange men are always amongst 
the first to succour the afflicted. There is, 
moreover, a fund subscribed by the members for 
their decayed associates, the invested capital 
of which, exclusive of annual contributions, 
amounts to upwards of 50,0002. 

The amount of trash written about the Stock 
Exchange exceeds all belief. In a recent publi- 
cation of large circulation, as a specimen, 
Rothschild and Baring are treated as members, 
whereas the laws expressly prohibit any of their | 
body from engaging in any other pursuit ; and | 
these being general merchants, we need hardly | 
say they never were directly connected with it : 
of course, like wise and influential operators, 
they transacted their business through secret 
and disereet brokers. In the same not wholly 
reliable attempt to combine fun and facts, the 
writer enumerates as “ amongst the devices re- 
sorted to,” a trick that was only suspected once, 

thirty or forty years ago, but which certainly 
never did oceur either before or since. 

The Stock Exchange has reckoned amongst 
its subscribers some valuable members of society, 
including Dawd Ricardo and several of his 
descendants, Francis Bailey, the astronomer, and 
many others, down to Charles Stokes, F.R.S. 
recently deceased. Horace Smith, and the 
author of the “Last of the Plantagenets ’— 
himself, in his prosperity, a munificent patron 





“The Templar,” and other elegant productions, 
is still one of the body. 

Having said thus much of the association, let 
us give a few particulars of the new building. 
It stands in the centre of the block of buildings 
fronting Bartholomew-lane, Threadneedle-street, 
Old Broad-street, and Throgmorton-street. The 
principal entrance is from Bartholomew-lane, 
through Capel-court: there are also three 
entrances from Throgmorton-street and one 
from Threadneedle-street. The area of the new 
house is about 75 squares, and it would 
contain 1,100 or 1,200 members: there are, 
however, seldom more than half that number 
present. The site is very irregular, and has 
enforced some peculiar construction in cover- 
ing it, into which iron enters largely. For 
the cupola, of which we give the details, 
laminated ribs are used. The diagrams’ will 
speak for themselves. The vault which covers 
the centre of the building, 39 feet in span, is of 
timber and iron. The whole of this, together 
with the dome, &c. is covered with lead to the 
extent of about 80 tons; and, besides being 
a very large, is a very excellent piece of 
plumber’s work. 

Besides the “house,” or large room, there are 











strong rooms, committee-rooms, reading and 
refreshment rooms, &c. 


To ventilate the building, fresh air is admitted 


at the basement into two large chambers, filled 
with coils of warm water-pipe (by Jeakes), 
heated at a very low degree of temperature for 
the purpose of tempering, but not warming, the 
air. 
chambers and the house, behind the wall- 
framing ; and the tempered air is admitted into 
the house at a height of about 6 feet from the 
floor. 


A communication is formed between these 


The vitiated air is got rid of by an extracting- 


chamber on the apex of the dome, heated by a 
a sunburner with 500 jets: during the day the 
sunburner is concealed from view by a perforated 
sliding metal screen; but, when required, 
sufficient illuminating power is to be obtained, 
we are told, by withdrawing the screen, to light 
up the house without further burners. 


The building is warmed by large open fires. 


Over one of these in the view is shown a look- 
ing-glass ; but this will not be introduced: the 
“black board” will occupy its place. 
floor, ceiling, and sides of the new strong 
room are formed of inch metal iron girders, 


The 


10 inches from centre to centre, with flanges 
5 inches wide, having transverse wrought-iron 
bars 5 by $ every 9 inches, the whole filled in with 
blue Staffordshire bricks in pure cement. The 
walls will be lined with case-hardened steel, and 
fitted up with wrought-iron boxes. There is an 
external wall 2 feet thick round the strong 
room to prevent fire from coming in contact 
with the metal girders. The floor between the 
refreshment-room in the basement and the 
house over is formed by rolled T iron joists, 
2 feet 6 inches apart, having the lower flange 
placed downwards, and three courses of plain tiles 
in cement resting on it: the whole is covered 
with 12 inches of concrete and a wood floor 
over. 

The works were commenced by Messrs. 
Cubitt on the Ist of June, 1853, and the House 
will be opened for business, we are told, on the 
2nd of March next. We congratulate Mr. 
Allason on his débit, and the best wish we can 
give the members of the Stock Exchange on 
entering their new House is—eare. 





Putney Cuurcu.—You tell us of the dark age of 
English taste, but I am surprised to see how near we 
are to it at the present day. Last Sunday I went to 


the parish church of Putney, and was astonished to see 
ten lights of the chancel window patched over with 
what appeared to be common cottage paper at a ld. 
per yard. Whether placed there for architectural 





of literature,—also for a long time enlivened its 
precincts. The writer of the successful play of 


decoration or to,cover broken glass, T am unable to 
| say. —D. FP. 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE. 


Tuat “the science of architecture is the same 
in 1853 as in 1829-30” is undeniable, yet in 
that interval—nearly a quarter of a century— 
considerable changes have taken place both in 
theory and practice. Since the article “ Archi- 
tecture,” in the ‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
was first written very much has been done of 
which some notice ought to have been taken 
in the “ Supplement ” now added to the original 
treatise. Woeertiniions, most strange to say— 
nay, almost incredible—no mention is made of 
that most important work, the New Palace of 
Westminster ; none of the new Royal Exchange, 
the British Museum, the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, or St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Neither is the slightest allusion made to what has 
been done on the continent, the Bavarian Walhalla 
alone excepted, the interior of which, however, 
is pronounced a failure, as would be, no doubt, 
the charming and artistically treated interior of 
the Madéleine at Paris also, had that structure 
been spoken of, and for the same reason, viz. 
that it is no reproduction of the interior of a 
Greek temple. 

Such omissions as those just pointed out are 
surely very little in accordance with the general 





promise made of “bringing information down 
to the present time.” Nor do they impart aught 
of popular interest to the new matter; on the 
contrary, rather bespeak indifference to contem- 
porary productions of the art. The writer him- 
self appears to have felt that much more would 
be expected from him, for he says, “The works 
of living men may not be dealt with unless it be 
to praise them ; and thus there are but few 
recent works in London or elsewhere within the 
personal knowledge of the present writer, which 
can be referred to in illustration of the practice 
of the day ;”—which apology for silence will 
hardly be accepted as a conciliatory one by the 
profession, it being tantamount to saying that if 
several structures of importance and architec- 
tural pretension are not referred to it is because 
they are not fairly entitled to be so distin- 
guished, one among them being the New Palace 
of Westminster. The fortunate few which are 
selected for special mention are Sir C. Barry’s 
two club-houses ; Cockerell’s Sun Fire-office ; a 
church at East Chorlton, in the Italian style, by 
Gwilt ; the Roman Catholic Cathedral by Pugin 
in St. George’s-fields ; and the Panopticon in Lei- 
cester-square. Either the writer’s personal know- 
ledge of what has been done of late years in the 
metropolis alone must be limited, or so very 
little has been done that we have any reason to 
boast of, that delicacy and discretion have been 
made to draw the veil of silence over almost 
all that has been done in the course of the last 
five-and-twenty years. 

That direct criticism on contemporaries and 
their productions does not at all come within 
the province of a treatise in an encyclopedia is 
admitted ; yet much matter-of-fact information 
might have been supplied without the expression 
of opinion, and without danger of giving um- 
brage to living individuals. oe a mere chro- 
nological table of the chief buildings erected 
since the former edition of the “ Encyclopedia” 
would have been a very useful and acceptable 
addition, very convenient for reference, and not 
a little useful,—if to no one else, to the writer 
himself, because he would then have been re- 
minded of the destruction of the late Houses of 
Parliament, and the few Royal Exchange, conse- 
quently of the structures that have risen on 
their sites. 

At present we have nothing like a connected 
history of English architecture from the time of 
Chambers and his contemporaries, The fact is— 
and a most melancholy and disheartening one it 
is to those (and they, it appears, are very few) 
who take a real interest in it,—architecture, that 
of our own time, is slighted as if unworthy of 
notice, or if noticed at all, it is so hurriedly and 
in such manner that even what is meant as 
praise betrays chilling indifference. 





Tae Zinc Surp.—The Comte Lehon has just 
returned from her voyage to Rio Janeiro, and from 
the report of the captain, according to Galignani, the 
experiment has been satisfactory, the vessel having 
proved an excellent sea-boat in repeated gales. Her 





compasses had never been affected as in iron vessels. 
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. . , , ‘ 
PLUMBERS AND PLUMBING.* | Plumbers became glaziers during the twelfth 
« 4 plumber I am, and I work for my bread ; or thirteenth centuries, during the time, in fact, 
Het acheed of wy craft, though 6 eater 's heed s | when stained glass was at the height of its 
And men of my calling, tho’ that they ll not own— 4 ae 
May always be found trom the cot to the throne. |8 lendour. And the acible. —— whe wed 
The soldier perhaps may despise the poor glazier, | plain and comprehensib e. 1e stained-glass 
Because his blutf countenance comes from the brazier, | pictures on an ancient window were constructed 
ee om hg mT = hy nl »» |not as they are now by surface painting, but by 

e 1 rains, iike 018 bullets, are nothing Dut ie ° | ° ° o - . %. 7 he = 

. The Plumber+ | building, or indenting different pieces of different 

THERE are periods in the history of nations | coloured glass mto wen werge of — wren 
when the germs of civilization have sprung up | formed the outline, and ‘Te o 290 0 “se “i 
and blossomed, which are characterised by an of each yng see these lea “ n To the 
onward progress in every department of science, | required great skil r t por ee age . n a 
religion, and art. There are periods when the | bending of them, in the soldering 0 t ey ie 
blossom expands into the full delicious fruit, | utmost care was necessary ; for it pone 1ave 
which distinguishes the meridian splendour of been easy to destroy them with the hot so dering- 
civilization. There are periods of decay when bolt. Accordingly, nothing was more proper than 
all progress is stayed, when civilization de- that the artist who covered the roof, and _ = 
clines, when science becomes a retrogression, leaden ornaments of a cathedral, should also 
when art is lost, when religion is forgotten ; and | exercise his skill on preserving me —— 
there must elapse a long decade of ignorance | windows. But there was less reason why, after 
and barbarism before the dawning of the next. the Reformation, the two trades should hang 
cycle of civilization and progress. It is the| together, when there was absolutely no connect- 
same in the history of trades. There are periods | Ing link. Stained glass there was none. Even 
when they reach a height of excellence which | that which was ancient was destroyed and broken | 
cannot be surpassed by that generation; there down. There was ry ee to be seen a piece of 
are periods of the long relapse into ignorance ; | Scientific roof-work in England ; and as for water 
aud there is the dawning of another era; as | supply, it was in its infancy. Hence it 1S easy 
regularly marked in their successive gradations as to understand how the “poor glazier” we have | 
the history of the people by whom they are Taked up from his tomb of oblivion, was des ised | 
cultivated. . 3 ‘among contemporary tradesmen. In truth, at | 

icing j . * 
No trade with which we are acquainted is | this moment, we know of no more miserable lot | 
more remarkable for this character than the trade | of artizans than wandering glaziers. These men 
° . . . ' > > 

of the plumber. In its connection with sanitary | are the true tinkers—the true proletarat of the 
economy, it reached toa higher position in ancient | tr ades connected with building. 
Rome thau it has reached to, for example, in|, It is not so easy to understand how they 


' 


content ourselves with a glance at the manu- 
facture. 

In the works we have in our eye, there is a cast- 
ing shop appropriated for this purpose. At the 
one end is a large iron pot built in on a furnace 
for the purpose of melting the bar lead. A 
large table, measuring about 25 feet in length 
and 6 feet in breadth, extends from this boiler 
along the whole length of the shop. When the 
operation of casting begins this table is covered 
with sand, which is dressed until it becomes 
perfectly smooth and level. In order to cover 
this bed with metal is the next great attempt, and 
its method of performance is curious. The 
melted lead is ladled out of ‘the large cast-iron 
pot in which the pigs have been melted into a 
triangular trough of malleable iron at the head 
of the frame ; which is then upset by means of 
Jevers and tackle, so that its whole contents are 
discharged on the sand. Two men are then 
prepared at each side of the frame to pass a 
wooden instrument across the surface and to 
follow the fluid metal in its progress, which by 
that means is spread out to a uniform thickness 
and a consistent surface. When the surplus of 
metal arrives at the extremity of the frame it 
falls into a spout prepared for its reception, 
from whence it flows into a little iron carriage, 
which is dragged back to the boiler and there it 
is remelted. After this is effected the selveges 
are cut off and the sheet rolled up and removed 
for use. It may be remarked that the whole 
success of this beautiful process depends 
altogether on the skill of the workmen. The 
slightest inattention or the smallest difference 


modern London. In its connection with art it | became painters. Yet we shall offer a few con- | in time would destroy the whole sheet. 


reached to a far higher position during the |jectures on the subject. During the sixteenth 


Although not strictly within the scope of our 


periods of Gothie architecture than it has reached | and seventeenth centuries, the only pigment! remarks, we may here allude to the process of 


to in these days of railway stations. In its | ¢! : | 
urely mechanical progress even, a thing that is | pigment, as most of our readers are aware, is a) 


ess subject to mutation and retrogression than | carbonate of lead, prepared by dissolving lead | 


artistic progress, we are not sure that the im acetic acid, or exposing it to the fumes of | 


plumbers of our day have much to boast of. The of that acid. Formerly, it was chiefly pre- | 
trefoil ornaments on Exeter Cathedral, or the | pared by the process of solution; and as all | 


alto-relievo ornaments on the knight templar’s | process relating to lead, the manufacture of 
coffin, are unsurpassed by the modern plumber’s , sheets of pipes, of window astragals ; and, more | 
work of a similar description. Indeed, if we | than that, the preparation of its oxides (litharge | 
except a much greater share of scientific know- | and red lead) were confined to the plumber’s | 
ledge, which, however, is hardly yet become | Shop, there can be no doubt but it was from | 


domesticated in the plumber’s shop, we are at a this cause the a pone of the pigment fol- | 


loss to perceive where the modern plumbers have | lowed as a natural consequence. And there it 


greatly exceeded their early progenitors. The. has continued. When other pigments were, shipwrights to decry the lead; but finding their 
~ opposition in a great measure fruitless, some of 
| them now began to cry it up and set up engines 


artizans of last century were in everv respect | discovered out of the range of lead, they fell 
contemptibly inferior ‘to them. And how is/ also into the hands of the plumber. When oil- 
this ? we shall be asked. Have we not zine, | painting was in fashion, it was he who executed 
and galvanized iron, and hydraulic pipes, and |it; when flat painting was introduced, he did 
patent self-acting water-closets? Yes, that is that too. And now he is a paperhanger ! In 
true; we have of such things enough and the name of everything that is good, what will 
to spare. But their invention or introduction | he turn to next? ‘ 

has scarcely been the work of the plumber. On| A high degree of skill in all of these depart- 


the contrary, the orthodox plumber makes a point |Ments Is next to an impossibility for one indi- | 


of steadily resisting their introduction; he has vidual. The man who is noted for making the best 
always resisted, and will continue to resist, until — is certainly not the man to use the paste- 
the next period of his history, which we believe | brush with the greatest effect. He who under- 
is rapidly drawing near. ~ |stands correctly the theories of water-supply, 

The great defect of the trade as at present 11S likely to pay the least attention to the 
constituted in London, is that of the ridiculous | esthetic properties of paperhangings. The 
assemblage of different trades, which are con- | Shopkeeper, too, is an entirely different, depart- 
ventionally held to be comprehended under the ment of trade from the skilled mechanic. For 
plumber’s signboard. A plumber, we have seen, | these and similar reasons, we have ceased to 


means a worker in lead. Such was its meaning | Wonder that so little progress is made by the | 
among the Romans, and among ourselves until London plumber. It is proper to state, however, | 


within a comparatively recent period. But the | before we go further, that in the establishments of 
meaning of the word, in nine cases out of ten to some of our large contractors, the business of the 
a modern Londoner, will be after the following plumber is carried on as it should be, in all its 


definition, which, however, he will look for in| different branches. For the Information of | 
vain in the Lexicon of Dr. Johnson : “Plumber; those who are unacquainted with the working 


a man who fixes water-pipes, mends water- of a plumber’s business, we shall briefly glance 
closets; also repairs bells; who paints the at the processes as conducted in one of these. 

doors, papers the rooms, whitewashes the, The first and most important process con- 
kitchen ; puts in whole panes of glass in the , nected with the trade is the casting of sheet- 


drawing-room window and half-panes of glass in lead. This process, we have previously stated, | 


the back kitchen window ; fits up zine chimney- | 1s of immense antiquity. It was known to the 
cowls ; makes watering-pans ; aes the ball-| ancient Romans, and to the Babylonians. It 
cock, also the teapot, also the coal-scuttle ;,; Was brought to perfection by the French 
sells oil, furniture polish, and black lead.” ‘plumbers of the Middle Ages, and has con- 

The cause of this heterogeneous combination tinued down to our own time nearly to be the 
may puzzle a modern observer; but to one | Only method of casting sheet-lead. But it has 
tolerably well read in architectural history, it is ;n0w become extinct in Scotland; and we doubt 
no such mystery. ‘ much whether its existence can be prolonged 








* See p. 37, ante. | se ac _ ¢ + 3 

+ The curious ballad from which we extract these stanzas is to ir the last to part with an old custom, as it 1s 
be found in Dr. Burney’ collection, where itis set to music, and |the first to adopt a new one. We presume 

arked as sung by Mr. Atkins at Sadler’s We!ls. It has no date; | +] ays incl : st] ¢ 
but ic bears internal evidence of having been composed about the | that | the general principles of casting lead 


ebginning of last century, jrequire no elaborate description, and we shall 


'in London, which, of all places in the kingdom, | 


If, then, it is held that cast-lea 


employed in building was white lead. This! making milled lead, just to illustrate a little 


argument we wish to bring under the notice of 
our professional friends. The process we may 
mention was invented by a Mr. Thomas Hale, 
in 1670, about which time the first rolling-mill 
was erected in Deptford. The inventor met 
with violent opposition from shipwrights, be- 
cause the lead, from its smooth surface, uni- 
formity of thickness, and low price, began to be 
generally —— as sheathing for vessels in 
place of the old wooden and leather sheathing. 
And as it was also used for gutters and roofs of 
houses, the plumbers were as industrious as the 


‘to mill it themselves. It did not, however, 
remain long with the plumbers. Such houses 
'as Walkers, Parkers, and Co.; Newton, Keates, 
and Co., took up the business, and they have 
Since carried it to an amazing pitch of perfection. 
The lead in such manufactories is first moulded 
in a cast-iron frame into a plate 6 or 7 feet 
square and 6 inches thick. ‘his plate is then 
placed on an immense rolling frame and passed 
to and fro between heavy cast-iron rollers until 
it acquires the requisite thickness. In order to 
accomplish this it is sometimes passed between 
the rollers 200 or 300 times before it is finished, 
and the usual form of the sheet is about 40 feet 
in length. This constitutes the second and 
most important description of sheet lead, and is 

by far the most extensively used in our day. 
There is still a prejudice which lingers among 
arclatects and builders with respect to the rela- 
tive qualities of these two hide of lead. We 
will quote an illustration from Mr. Hosking’s 
treatise :—“‘ Cast lead is to be preferred for the 
former purposes [7.e. roofing purposes], because 
its surface is harder, and it is somewhat less 
_ susceptible of meteoric influences than milled 
lead.” (Eney. Brit.) We may take another 
illustration from Mr. Gwilt: — “ Round the 
extreme edges of flats and gutters where /ead 
is used are fixed pieces of milled lead, which are 
called flashings.” (Eney. of Architecture.) 
This last authority, it will be seen, nearly extin- 
_guishes the claim of milled lead as a material for 
such purposes at all. Now, is it certain that 
the objection is founded on good reasons? The 
meteoric influences to be understood from our 
first authority are those, we presume, of expan- 
sion by heat and contraction by cold,—surely 
not the chemical influences of the atmosphere, 
_which, as we could easily prove, are much more 
perceptible on cast lead than oe milled lead. 
is less suscep- 
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tible of such influences from its harder surface, 
we have only to refer to the action on zine or 
galvanized iron, which are possessed of a harder 
surface still, to see that this argument is not 
strong. And if we examine the physical proper- 
ties of the metal, we shall find that the action of 
rollers, or the percussion of the hammer, pro- 
duces not the slightest effect on its particles. 


In other words, the specific gravity of cast lead | 


and of milled lead are the same. Again, if it 
is believed that the harder skin of cast lead 
gives a greater degree of strength to the mate- 
rial, or affords a greater facility of working, we 
beg to refer to the experiences of any good 
practical plumber for the best argument against 
this belief. The truth is, for certain purposes 
cast lead is much better adapted than milled 
lead, but these are not connected with roof- 





work. In interior fittings, in the construction 
of air-vessels, of traps, of supply-boxes, and the 
like, will be found a much more suitable mode of | 
application than to the flats and the gutters of | 
any roof whatsoever. We have thought it| 
worth while to mention this little cireumstance, | 
which, we hope, will be found worth the con- | 
sideration of architects and surveyors. We are | 
inclined to lay it down as an axiom, that for | 
nearly every purpose of the plumber, milled | 
lead is ceteris paribus superior to east lead. It | 
is certain'y much superior in point of beauty of | 
workmanship; and dios, thioew not least, it is by | 
far the best description of lead. It is likewise | 
much easier to detect its weight,—a circum-! 
stance, as Mr. Gwilt has pointed out, of great | 
importance to architects in these days of low} 
contracts. A plumber will cut you from the | 
corner of a cast sheet a piece weighing nine or | 


become general in England, France, and the 
United States. Last of all came the great 
application of the hydraulic press. This mode 
was patented in England in 1820; and within 
ten years it uprooted for ever the old system. 
To deseribe its principles would take us too 
long here; but we hope to have another oppor- 
tunity of returning to the subject, and then we 
may declare at more length the nature of the 
subsequent improvements. 

The on'y pipes which are soldered at the 
seams now are large pipes used for soil and 
waste pipes. The joint in London upon a 4- 
inch soil pipe is about $ of an inch broad. In 
the country it is sometimes less than the eighth 
part of an inch. The method of making the old 
joint on small pipes with hot irons, and a cloth 
has been superseded by the blow-pipe. But 
the corners of cisterns, supply boxes, and D 
traps are still soldered after the old fashion 


denominated wiping. We need not ealarge, 


further on the mecanigue of plumber work. 
Closets, pumps, coeks, and such like implements 
or apparatus belong to the province of the brass- 
founder. 

We have dwelt a little longer on these things 
than we intended, with the view of illustrating a 
curious fact, but one unfortunately which occurs 
too frequently in every trade. In the improve- 
ments which have taken place in plumber work, 
plumbers have had little hand. We think our 
previous remarks have in some degree shown 
the cause of this. Still it is by no means cre- 
ditable to the trade. We have, it is true, num- 
bers of most intelligent plumbers scattered 
throughout England ; but for the most 0 
they content themselves with fritterimg t 


1eir | 


‘of the character of trades’ unions. But the 
| plumbers’ history is undistinguished by any 
great strike like that of the masons. They have, 
|it is true, had their squabbles. But the last 
, time they came into violent contact with their 
ponent —on the subject of a rise of wages 
jand a demand for shorter hours — they 
managed the thing in so skilful and honour- 
able a manner, that we cannot help admir- 
jing them for it. They made friends ef 
their foremen: they then held a meeting and 
addressed ¢o the furemen a circular letter con- 
taining their demands. The foremen laid the 
subject before the employers, and the employers 
agreed to it. 

The wages of plumbers are at present 5s. 6d. 


per day. 





FOX AND BARRETT’S SYSTEM OF FIRE- 
PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


Tie consideration of the method of construet- 
ing iron floors (see p. 28), was resumed at the 
ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on January 23rd, and as 
the proceedings bear practically on a most im- 
portant subject, we shall report them at some 
length. Mr. Barrett read a paper containing 
some further explanation of the system of fire- 
proof construction with which he is connected, 
and whieh is known as “ Fox and Barrett’s 
| patent,” part of which we give. 

The objects accomplished by this system, 
| whether applied to public buildings, dwelling- 
houses, warehouses, mills, or other structures, 
/are, he said, as follows :— 

To make each floor, as well as the roof of the 


ten pounds per superficial foot, while the average | time away on puerile details instead of grappling | building, tire-proof, so that fire can neither be 


of the whole may be only six or seven pounds. But 


with the principles of their trade. The whole 


|communicated from one story to another, nor be 


milled lead is of a uniform thickness and weight! system of plumbers’ work in London stands) introduced into the building by burning away 


throughout. If this is a —— secret, we 
hope that the plumbers will 


sadly in need of revision. It consists of two 


forgive its exposure ; | great divisions—very good plumbers’ work and | 


‘the roof. 
To avoid all lateral thrust, or weakening 


for really we are of opinion that the sooner such | very bad plumbers’ work: there is no interme-| effect, upon the wails; and to distribute the 
secrets are exploded the better for all parties | diate stage. In such a buildmg as the Stock | weight over thei, instead of concentrating it on 
concerned. Our object in writing down cast} Exchange of which we have been speaking, | certain points. 


lead will be better understood when we say it is|the plumber’s work appears like a piece of | 


the only process still connected with the trade | 
which exercises an injurious influence on the 
workmen’s health. 

We now come to lead pipes. The lead pipes | 
employed by a// plumbers consist now of only’ 
two kinds, soldered pipes and drawn pipes. | 
There was formerly a third description, which 
we have mentioned as common during the Roman 
era, which were constructed by fusing the edges 
together with red-hot metal. The method of 
soldering the seam was that which succeeded 
this. Part of the old leaden pipes which had 
been laid down by the Corporation of London, | 
in 1276, to bring water from Tyburn to the City, 
were accidentally discovered about a century 
ago, and the seams of those pipes were soldered 
together. This pipe, we may add, was about 
the earliest attempt made in England to supply | 
water in that fashion. It is scarcely necessary | 
to say that the expenditure of material was very 
a: in such cases. ‘The leaden pipes laid down | 
by Cardinal Wolsey, for the purpose of supply- | 
ing his palace at Hampton Court, weighed 
upwards of one million pounds, within a dis- 
tance, according to Mr. Jesse, of two miles in a 
direct line. ‘The first improvement on the 
ancient method of making lead pipes was | 
matured in England in 1539. It consisted in | 
casting them in short lengths in iron moulds | 
placed in a perpendicular position. After a 
number of such lengths were cast, they were 
united to each other in a separate mould by 

uring hot metal over the ends until they 
ecame united. 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


| working classes. 


/majority of them. 


‘a paint-brush and a putty-knife ! 


intricate and costly engineermg. In the ordi- 
nary small dwellings of the suburbs it is little 
better than contemptible. 

Some of our readers may perhaps think that 
such things lie beyond the boundary of our 
inquiry ; but in that opinion we do not concur. 
Nearly the whole of the master plumbers in 
London have sprung from the ranks of the 
What is good for the masters 
is surely good for the men. ‘The same want of 
sound scientific knowledge distinguishes the 
We say this with regret. 
There are some plumbers in London who are 


i surely better fitted for enlarged and comprehen- 
| sive researches into the principles of sanitary 


economy than to be dabbling all their lives with 
We could 
say more, but we have done enough, we hope, to 
awaken inquiry and to promote truth. 

We are told there are from 600 to 700 
plumbers in London: we mean only such men 
as are considered by their contemporaries to be 
worthy of the name. The straggling “three- 
branch men” (é. e. plumbers, painters, and 


glaziers), who possess no abiding city in this 
country, who are wanderers on the face of the 
earth, who are known to all village schoolboys | fixed as the building proceeds, the ends being 
by their wooden basket and their glass yokes, | firmly built into the walls; and the floor is 
may number even more than this; but these we | afterwards formed by light strips of wood, being 
do not include, for obvious reasons, in our | first laid across from joist to joist, bearing on the 
enumeration. ! 
| great majority of plumbers are steady respect-| them. Upon these is spread a layer of coarse mor- 
‘able men, there are yet a few strange characters | tar, which is presseddown between the strips so as 
Respecting this invention, | among them; men who are noted for extreme ito form, with them, a rough and uneven surface 


It is reported that while the 


| dry-rot. 

To give increased solidity, firnmess, and dura- 
| bility to the structure. 
To render the floors practically sound-proof, 
' when finished with a boarded suriace. 
| And to combine these advantages with great 
_ simplicity and economy of construction, and a 
jmuch less thickness of floor than is usually 
| required. 
| These objects are accomplished by forming 
ithe floors of the buildings of materials as im- 
| perishable as the walls themselves, the leading 
| features of the system being, the substitution of 
| girders and joists, either of wrought or cast- 
jiron, for those of timber, and the employment 
| of layers of incombustible materials, supported 
| by, and consolidated with the joists ; the whole, 
|when combined, forming a solid _fire-proof 

foundation, adapted to receive a finished sur- 

| face, either of cement, asphalte, tile, slate, 
| stone, or other material; or upon which foun- 
‘dation the ordinary boarded surface, upon 
ilight sleepers, or bevilled fillets, may be laid 
| down. 

The principle of construction has been 
| any explained in our pages. The joists are 


| bottom flange, and having narrow spaces between 


. 2 ' . . . ° *.° a6 " . . le e a 9 me 
Baker, in his Chronicles, has the following pas-| political opinions and for their devotion to | for the pricking-up coat of the ceiling ; the sub- 
sage :—“ The manner of casting pipes of fead | 3acchus. We make it, however, a point not to in- | sequent application of which thoroughly imbeds 


for conveying of water under ground, without | 
using of solder, was first invented by Robert | 
Brocke, clerk, one of the king’s chaplains,—a | 


quire too minutely into these things, and we shall 
not dilate upon this. We have all our faults. 


aan invention, for by his two men and a/ are without the sin which doth most easily beset | 
y will do more work in one day than could| them. Perhaps it may be the circumstance of 


have been done before by many men in many | the plumbers’ intimate familiarity with the laws | strength. 


days.” The plan of drawing leaden pipes through | of fluids which leads them to test it so often in| 
dies was first proposed by M. Dalesure, in the|a practical fashion. But of this we are not 
Transactions of the French Academy of Sciences. | sure. Tey say it is the poisonous action of | 
But it was not until 1790 that such pipes were | the lead; but that is a question we must for the | 
made. In that year Mr. Wilkinson, the cele- | present allow to remain unopened. There are | 
brated English ironmaster, took out a patent|five benefit clubs in connection with the, 


for drawing them, since which period they have ' plumbers ; 


and two of these seem to partake | 





‘the strips in mortar. A layer of concrete is 
| then applied, of the requisite thickness to imsare 


Every trade has its idiosyncrasy. Few people , the necessary rigidity in the floors. This thick- 


ness is determined by the nature of the building, 
the width of bearing, and the required degree of 
The ceiling is applied of such a 
thickness as to perfectly imbed the flanges of 
the joists, and thus protect them from the 
action of fire from below. A fire-proof founda- 
tion is thus formed, which, when thoroughly 
consolidated by the perfect setting of the con- 
crete, is of great strength and rigidity; while 
the pressure upon the walls is s¢rictly vertical. 


To secure the building from the attacks of 
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The finished surface of the floor is applied when 
the concrete is set and dry. 

The strips, which answer the double purpose 
of a foundation for the concrete and a key for 


which the floor-boards were laid. The whole 
appeared to be a very expensive mode of con- 
struction, occupying a depth of about 18 inches 
for a span of 33 metres or 11] feet 6in. This 


the ceiling, may be made of any non-combustible | was the only instance I heard of, at a period six 
material instead of wood; but it will be seen] years subsequent to the date of the patent. But 
that these strips are so placed that their ignition | independently of priority of date, it will be seen 
is impossible, as they are completely imbedded | on close examination that the two systems differ 
in the mortar, and have a superincumbent mass!both structurally and economically, the only 
of concrete, which prevents the establishment of | point of resemblance being the form of the joists, 
any current of air, and renders them practically | which are alike, except that the French joist is 
proof against fire. This has been proved on! made to taper towards the centre, or neutral 
several occasions. Amongst other materials | axis. : 
that can be substituted for these wood strips,| In illustration of the method of applying this 
small draining-pipes may be mentioned ; and if| system in cases of extended bearings, where the 
made of a triangular form, they give an excellent | use of girders is necessary, the drawings were 
‘Key for the ceiling. exhibited, illustrating the application of the 
The concrete is formed of the materials most | system with both girders and joists of cast iron, 
readily obtained in the locality of the building, | and showing the method of construction em- 
such as fine gravel or ballast, burnt clay, or! ployed at alarge flax-mill at Newry, an ironmon- 
broken brick, mixed with a proper proportion of! gery warehouse at Bristol, St. Mark’s College, 
good stone lime, the whole Sine laid on moist, | Chelsea, the Metropolitan Convalescent Asylum, 
and well trodden in. and various other public and private buildings ; 
For the finished surface of floor, besides the| also the combination of wrought-iron boiler 
ordinary flooring-boards, cements of different; plate girders and cast-iron joists, as adopted at 
kinds, such as Portland, Keene’s, and Parian, | the recently-erected extensive additions to Guy’s 
may be used. Asphalte, metallic lava, slates, | Hospital, where the rooms are from 2] feet to 
and tiles, in cement, have also been employed as | 30 feet wide. This application of the principle 
a finished surface, both for floors and roofs. has been adopted in various public buildings 
In applying this system to dwelling-houses | (amongst which may be mentioned the Found- 
and tn. buildings, the joists are first tested | ling and Brompton Hospitals, the new offices of 
singly to bear weights equal to from 120 to/the London and Brighton and the Bristol and 
150 lbs. per square foot of floor ; that test being} Exeter Railway Companies, her Majesty’s new 
in the case of the employment of cast-iron one-| Highland residence, Balmoral, &c.), 42 feet 
third of the breaking weight, and in the case of| being the extreme width of bearing to which it 
wrought or rolled iron, the elastic limit of the} has , Bron at present carried; but there is no 
metal. For buildings of a different character | difficulty in extending it much beyond this, as 
and requiring stronger floors, the strength and | the adaptation of boiler plate girders to this 
the test are increased so as to meet the require-| system of construction, combined with joists of 
ments of the structure. The joists are then! rolled iron, provides for every possible contin- 
fixed on the walls, and when built upon, they} gency, whether as regards width of bearing, 
form a series of ties which greatly strengthen | strength of floors, or liability to impact, or 
the building. A considerable accession of! vibration. 
strength is given to the joists by their ends| After some calculations as to strength, Mr. 
being thus firmly fixed in the walls; and every! Barrett gave the following statement of the 
successive step in the process of construction | approximate comparative cost of a floor for a 
tends both to develop additional strength, and! room 12 feet square, and for one 20 feet square, 
also to protect the joists from the effect of} constructed on the fire-proof principle, and with 
impact or concussion. | timber :— 
here is of course a limit to which single 
joists can be carried on this system, but as_ 
rooms 24 feet in width have been constructed | 
with them, and without the use of main girders, | 
it is very rarely that the latter are required for Fige.proof floor, formed with 
dwelling-houses and buildings of the same class. | strong joists of rolled iron, 
When, however, the span much exceeds 20 feet, — acement surface............ 
3 : . ; ee educt excess of iron in joists 
the adoption of girders, with minor joists bear-|~ to reduce them to the strength 
ing upon their Baca, is the most economical} of the French scantling  ...... 
method. In this way floors of 60 feet span have Cost of fire-proof floor ... 
been constructed, the girders having an inter- Ada difference of cost between 
mediate bearing on columns placed 20 feet apart. eee ee ee 
Floors of 30, ‘36, and 42 feet span cdeouin See, 
been constructed with girders and joists, with- 
out the aid of columns. 
Some persons may possibly imagine that the 
8 le may have been borrowed from the passe 
‘rench system, described in Mr. Burnell’s paper. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than such aj These calculations are made with the price of 
supposition: a comparison of dates indeed at iron nearly 50 per cent. above that of eighteen 
at once sets this question at rest, the patent! months ago, and much dearer than for many 
having been taken out in 1844, ten years after | years past. 
its successful employment by the patentee ;| Mr. Barrett stated, in reference to the prac- 
while, as I gather a Mr. Burnell’s paper, the | ticability of reducing the scantlings of the joists 
employment of the French system is compara-' on his principle, that although it might not be 
tively of recent date. | desieable to reduce them to the French standard, 
In 1850 I visited Paris myself, with letters of | he had no doubt rolled iron joists of an inter- 
introduction to various architects, only one of mediate strength between those used in Paris 
whom referred to the use of iron there. He’ and his own, might be employed with safety, 
told me that a building was then in course of and thus bring down the cost of a fire-proo 
erection, and recommended me to see it, which! floor with a boarded surface to that of an ordi- 
1 did: it was the Hospice de la Republique, | nary pugged timber floor. He concluded by 
near the Northern Railway Station. The floors | observing, that it might be considered that he 
‘were formed by means of girders of wrought | had a personal interest in advocating the English 
iron, eonsisting of two rectangular bars, the} system. Undoubtedly as the proprietor of the 
lower one straight, and the upper one arched or| patent, to a certain extent he had; but his 
-eurved, both placed on edge, and the two occa-| interest in the patent was for a very limited 
sionally tied together by vertical straps. These | period,—a period which would be totally inade- 
‘were placed about 5 feet apart: cross-bars| quate to repay even one-half of the very large 
4 feet apart were carried at right angles with!sum which had been sunk in establishing it. 
the on and three smaller flat bars on edge | Independently of personal cunsidesitints; tedan 
ran between each em spaces of about 4ft. x | ever, the subject was one of general interest ; 
15 in. were thus formed, and these spaces were |and as the losses by fire in this country were 
filled in with pottery, slightly wedge-shaped, | reckoned by millions of pounds annually, he 
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imbedded in plaster: dwarf walls were built on 
the top of the pots to receive timber joists, upon 


might say it was one of national interest. Cer- 
tainly, the general introduction of a system 





which must promote the use of iron (a material 
for the production of which our resources were 
unlimited, and in the manufacture of which 
native skill only was employed) should be 
encouraged in every possible way. 


Mr. Tite said, it appeared to him that the present 
question was a little involved in a discussion raised 
some time ago by the late Professor Cowper, who had 
brought before the Institute the wonderfal merits of 
construction adopted in the Crystal Palace, and told 
them that they were behindhand in all inventions, 
and had to learn everything from the engineers, espe- 
cially the use of iron. Now he, Mr. Tite, freely 
admitted the ingenious application of familiar prin- 
ciples which the French system of flooring displayed ; 
but the question of cost was probably the main 
reason why iron joists of this character had not 
been more extensively used. Architects had cer- 
tainly been taught by the engineers to be more 
extravagant than they used to be, but to an ar- 
chitect the question of cost must be one of the 
gravest consideration. It was true that in Paris they 
had seen a great deal of the application of wrought- 
iron joists by Visconti and others, but he felt bound 
to claim a perfect acquaintance with this matter in 
his own experience of some twenty-eight years. There 
was, in fact, nothing new in the principle, either as 
respected the iron or the concrete. Mr. Tite then 
adverted to the early methods of forming floors ; first 
by a row of beams placed side by side, the least 
dimensions downwards, and of an uniform substance, 
and afterwards by means of strong heavy girders or 
bearing beams of oak, producing the greatest possible 
rigidity. This system, introduced in Italy, was 
adopted by Sir C. Wren, and when (after the fire of 
London) oak became scarce, fir was used in the same 
way. This, however, being more elastic, was found 
to bend, and a system of trussing girders by the inser- 
tion of iron was adopted, and gradually carried to a 
great extent. Sir Robert (then Mr.) Smirke at length 
introduced the cast-iron girder, and the use of con- 
crete (the latter in the foundations of the Penitentiary, 
which had failed). Feeling the defects of the old 
systems of flooring, and believing that they might be 
remedied by the employment of cast-iron girders, Sir 
R. Smirke, after consulting Mr. John Rennie, intro- 
duced the use of them, and had told him (Mr. Tite) 
that the first he used was of the extraordinary length 
of 34 feet, without a support between the walls. The 
next step was made by Mr. Farrell, a smith, who was 
employed under Sir R. Smirke at the Custom-house, 
and he, regarding cast-iron as a very brittle and dan- 
gerous material, proposed the use of wrought-iron, 
for which he took out a patent; and between that 
system of Mr. Farrell’s, and the systems now under 
discussion, there was, in fact, no difference whatever, 
except in the ingenuity of the means which had been 
brought to bear upon the latter. In France earthen 
pots or plaster were used with iron rods between the 
joists; in England concrete and wooden laths: but 
these were merely improvements on the patent of 
Mr. Farrell, who suggested that the space between 
the joists might be filled in with any fire-proof mate- 
rial. The joist adopted by him was of this form |, 
and as he could not get rolled iron, he riveted the 
parts together. Mr. Tite stated, that he had used the 
system described many years ago in a large public 
school, where a cheap fire-proof floor was required, 
with complete success, and when he last saw this con- 
struction it was as perfect as when first erected. The 
space between the joists was in this case about 4 feet, 
and filled in with 4 inches and 6 inches Yorkshire 
landing, which gave a good upper as well as under 
surface, the interstices being filled with Roman cement, 
and the ceiling formed of the same material. This 
was applied to a space of 300 feet long, and on an 
average 15 feet wide. Important as this subject was, 
Mr. Tite proceeded to express his opinion, that the 
systems of flooring referred to were not applicable to 
architecture in all its forms. They might do for a 
range of offices, an hospital, or any building where 
plain ceilings were sufficient ; but the architect had to 
consider decoration, and must apply his means accord- 
ingly ; and it would often happen that the ordinary 
mode of construction introduced by Sir R. Smirke, 
with subsequent improvements, was better adapted to 
such purposes than novelties of more recent invention. 
With regard to the safety in the use of concrete, as a 
protection from fire, especially when the concrete was 
only a few inches in thickness, Mr. Tite expressed much 
doubt, considering it inferior to the York landings 
employed by himself as above mentioned. He was 
very glad the subject had been discussed, as it would 
be of the greatest possible advantage if a cheap and 
durable floor could be constructed, which should be 
fire-proof in the honest sense of the word. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt considered that the present was 
not a question of precedency, but of general applica- 
bility ; and as he had been one of the first to use 
Messrs. Fox and Barrett’s system extensively, and 





had employed it to the extent of 1,400 or 1,500 
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squares, he begged to say a few words in its favour. 
In the Wiltshire Lunatic Asylum, erected by him, it 
was essential that the estimates should not be ex- 
ceeded. Originally a judicious system of pugging had 
been contemplated, but by the adoption of Fox and 
Barrett’s system not one shilling had been added to 
the cost, and the results had been most satisfactory. 
He had tested the deflection of the joists employed, 
and found it very slight indeed, and he was convinced 
that any sound wall would bear the weight of this 
construction, amounting as it did to not more) than 
78 lbs. for each superficial foot of flooring. Mr. 
Wyatt confirmed the experience of Mr. Piper as to 
any needless doubts which might be felt respecting 
safety of the construction, until rigidity was imparted 
to it by the concrete filling in. This desirable result, 
however, was obtained in a most remarkable degree. 
In the building referred to he had used joists up to 
16 feet bearing, but others of larger bearings since 
employed had been equally satisfactory. He had felt 
some misgivings as to the possible decay of the 
wooden strips resting upon the joists, but he believed 
that, as Mr. Barrett stated, they might with safety 
be removed as soon as the concrete had set. The 
only serious doubt was as to the action of any damp 
which might arise from the concrete, supposing the 
wooden floor to be laid covering it before it had had | 
time to become thoroughly dry. He had used a} 
boarded surface of floor with this system, though if 
he were building a house for himself he would prefer 
one of cement. With respect to the depth of the 
iron joists, he had examined Mr. Barrett’s calcu- 
lations, and was convinced they were free from all 
possible risk, and might be made from a considerably 


‘reduced formula, and yet be within the mark of safety. 


Mr. Wyatt then adverted to the action of a body of 
flame upon ordinary plaster, and described soine expe- 
riments made by Mr. Hardwick at the St. Katharine’s 
Docks, in which plaster slabs 1§ to 1} inch thick, 
screwed to the underside of the wooden joists, were 
exposed to violent flames from tar-barrels, and showed 
that very little fear need be entertained of the effect | 
of fire upon a ceiling, even if the whole contents of 
the room were to become ignited. 

Mr, TAnson also spoke in favour of Fox and 
Barrett’s system, and considered that, although both 
that and the French system might have some analogy 
to the old methods described by Mr. Tite, they showed 
a great advance upon these methods. The concrete 
and other substances were superior to York landing, 
inasmuch as they tightened up the joists, and gave its 
chief value to the construction. The elasticity of the 
joists, until they were filled in, was most remarkable, 
but in about six or eight months after completion the 
floor became perfectly rigid. He had employed 
Mr. Barrett’s system in a large dwelling house, 45 feet 
by 26 in dimensions, and the cost of the iron did not 
exceed 90/.; the whole of the timber being saved. 


After some remarks by Mr. Boulnois as to rigidity, 
Mr. Piper, visitor, said that his own gateway was 
covered with rolled iron joists, filled in with common 
York paving, and then (to meet the requirements of 
the old Building Act) covered with concrete so as to 
make a thickness of 14 inches. He had, however, 
ceased to use this method, observing that York paving 
was exceedingly destructible by fire, and that prac- 
tically it did not furnish a fire-proof floor. With 
reference te the doubt suggested by Mr. Boulnois, he 
believed the patent floors would be found to move 
altogether, if at all; that there was in fact a close 
union between the concrete and the metal, and no 
distinction in the amount of vibration of each. A 
floor over a stable, subject to all the wear of a loft 
and granary, had stood for six years (covered with 
Portland cement) without the slightest disintegration. 
Mr. Piper concurred with previous speakers as to the 
resistance of plaster to the action of fire, and there- 
fore considered the laths used by Mr. Barrett were 
perfectly safe. 

Mr. Tite inquired what experience there had been 
of the action of fire on concrete. He apprehended if 
there were flint stones in it, the concrete would split 
and yield under the action of fire. On this point 
there was some discussion. 

Mr. Boulnois complained that insurance companies 
made no reduction in their charges where the patent 
was used. If the patentees proved it to be fire-proof 
this object might be attained. 

Mr. Barrett said this rested with the proprietor of 
the building. The house in which his own offices 
were cost 3,000/, or 4,000/. and was only insured for 
4002. just to cover the little damage that could arise. 
Mr. Tite having referred to covenants to insure lease- 
holds to two-thirds the value, Mr. Wyatt said he had 
advised the Wiltshire magistrates not to insure their 
lunatic asylum ; and Mr. Barrett said that in the case 
of the Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester, where 
his system had been introduced, the insurance had 
been reduced from 7s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. per cent. 

Mr. ©. H. Smith, visitor, referred to the causes 





York stone, used for fire-proof construction, more 


destructible by fire than others. Those termed self- be 


faced, having been naturally divided, and containing 
more clay to absorb moisture, which would be con- 
verted into steam by great heat, and consequently 
split, were the most unfit for the purpose. Under 
ordinary circumstances he was of opinion that con- 
crete, properly made, would bear a very considerable 
degree of heat, perhaps more than Yorkshire stone. 
At the suggestion of the Chairman, the discussion 
was again adjourned. 





other adherents of the dogmatic system make 
auty to consist in mere shape. Coleridge 
stated the principle of beauty as “ multiety 
in unity.” “All the disputes,” writes Schiller,* 
“which ever reigned in the philosophical 
world, upon the conception of beauty, and 
which reign in part at the present day, have 
only this origin, that the inquiries commenced 
either not with a rigorous discrimination, or 
resulted in a combination not sufficiently per- 


) ats er tgp and that beauty in Greek 
> * i é | architecture on which the mind rests with com- 
THE CRITIC’S ABECEDERY. | placency, shows no parade of means ; yet, like 
XSTHETICS. ‘efficiency of character, its force is made visible 
BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY. | only by its results. The motto of the artist 
CRITICISM. should be, ‘ Ostendo non ostento.’ Yet, as 
DEFINITIONS—DISCRIMINATION. | Reynolds said,—‘ When simplicity, instead of 
Esthetics—For a long time the word taste | beg, a corrector, seems to set up for herself— 
was generally used by all English writers on | that is, when an artist seems to value himself 
art, and it is not an improper or inappropriate | solely upon this quality—such an ostentatious 
one, since the conformity is great between that | display of simplicity becomes then as disagree- 
mental taste which is affected with, or which | able and nauseous as any other kind of affecta- 
forms a judgment of, the elegant arts, and that | #10. It is in art as in moral: no character 
sensitive taste which gives us a delight in every | would inspire us with an enthusiastic admiration 
different flavour that pleases the palate. Though | Of his virtues, if that virtue consisted only 
taste is not an inappropriate, yet it is a very|!" an absence of vice: something more is 
inadequate, metaphor ; and perhaps it is impos- | required: a man must do more than merely 
sible to express the meaning of a thing very | uis duty to be a hero. Those works of the 
accurately by any figurative term. Not satisfied | ancients which are in the highest esteem 





with it, the Germans adopted the beautiful | 
Greek word “ Aisthetics” in their exposition of 
the causes of the emotions produced by the! 
contemplation of objects in nature and art. It 
is now brought into common use amongst us, 
and well that it is, when such an increased 
interest is felt for works of art, and when men 
need clear thoughts, definite expressions, and 
select words to give authority to her principles 
of judgment. 

Vhat made the Greeks—what made a Plato 
or an Aristotle—so pre-eminent as critics was 





the idea they endeavoured to carry out of 
developing all the powers of the mind in the 
greatest possible ge! and perfection. This 
made them great estheticians. This gave 
them that universality of mind — without 
which no man can be a true critic—which 
enabled them to feel and to appreciate whatever 
was beautiful and grand. A one-sided or partial 
judgment would have hindered them from 
detecting beauties or discovering truths. The 
temple that a Callimachus or an Ictinus de- 
signed, they loved to contemplate, because they 
saw it was a perfect and finished system ; because 
they felt how the whole of it was developed, in 
accordance with the principles and real esthetic 
motives of Greek architecture.* But such is 
the blindness and frigid nature of some indi- 
viduals as actually to question its claims upon 
our admiration, They are unmoved before it. 
They assert that its symmetrical proportions 
are not to be held up as a model of architecture. 
Another style of architecture has great attrac- 
tion for them, and this bearing no resemblance 
to it, is therefore rejected as barbarous. They 
are excited probably before a Gothic cathedral : 


have something beside mere simplicity to recom- 
mend them. Yet simplicity is our barrier 
against that great enemy to truth and nature— 
affectation.” Beauty and sublimity are thus con- 
sidered by Coleridge :$ — “The Greek art is 
beautiful. When I enter a Greek church, my 
eye is charmed, and my mind elated. LI feel 
exalted, and proud that I amaman. But the 
Gothic art is sublime. On entering a cathedral, 
I am filled with devotion and with awe; I am 
lost to the actualities that surround me, and my 
whole being expands into the infinite ; earth 


| and air, nature and art, all swell i into eternity, 


and the only sensible impression left, is ‘ that I 


39? 





am nothing. 

Criticism —The proudly-asserted opinion of 
an individual, whoever he may be, is not to be 
tolerated. We ask of men proofs of their 
powers of discernment. We ask of those who 
are in the habit of decrying everything, of 
robbing things of their best merits, of spoiling 
what they cannot equal or improve, whether 
they possess any other power than that of cen- 
surmg wrong. We tell them that the fail- 
ings they seek out, the flaws they pick at, may 
escape notice, or be lost in the general effect, 
and the work as a whole be admired in spite of 
them. We would remind them, that they owe 
to the best production of art the very rules they 
so imperiously lay down. The merits of a 
grand, magnificent work of architecture (gros- 
artich), cannot be felt or understood by a mind 
that has no sympathy with it; and to possess 
even a cultivated judgment, classical taste, and 
poetic sensibility, are not always sufficient: in 
addition there are wanted all those qualities that 
went to make up and inspire the character of 
the old Freemasons. It is well to remember 





to them that is all perfection ; far otherwise the 
classical, which is opposed to it in every respect. 
These persons are , mse = to judge accu- 
rately of the merits of a work they condemn. 
My intention is to give a crust for the critics, 


and I shall quote frequently from the best | 


writers, supporting almost every sentence ad-| 
vanced by some authority :—The Pantheon is | 
not more different from Westminster Abbey, or | 
the church of St. Stephen, at Vienna, than the | 
structure of a tragedy of Sophocles from a} 
drama of Shakspeare. Does our admiration of 
the one compel us to depreciate the other. May 
we not admit that each is great and admirable in | 
its kind, although the one is, and is meant to be, | 
different from the other? We will quarrel with no | 
man for his predilection either for the Grecian or | 
the Gothic. The world is wide, and affords room | 
for a great diversity of objects. Narrow and, 
blindly-adopted prepossession will never consti- | 
tute a genuine critic or connoisseur, who ought, | 
on the contrary, to possess the power of dwell- | 
ing with liberal impartiality on the most dis-| 
crepant views, renouncing the while all personal | 
inclinations. | 
Beauty and Sublimity—Burke, Mengs, and | 

* Wolff, in his “* Beytage zur Misthetik der Baukunst,” &c, elu- 
cidates these. 
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which rendered some of the varieties of laminated 





+ Schlegel’s * Dramatic Art and Literature.” i 











| rhythm and poetry of architecture. In the 
‘temples of the ancient world, a base is to be 


the advice of the Roman satirist;§ and what 
is said of verse, will apply equally to the 


found in one example, a volute in another— 
here a moulding, there a capital, which may be 
curious, but yet faulty, and by no means 
deserving of imitation. We regret to see a 
base in one which gives the column an unsteady 
appearance, a cornice of too great projection, or 
some other member that injures the order; yet 
the architecture may on the whole be ay 
beautiful, may have strong claims upon our ad- 
miration. In a small building, the slightest 
irregularity is disagreeable ; but in a magni- 
cent palace, or large Gothic church, irregu- 
larities are less regarded. In an epic poem we 
pardon many negligences that would not be 
permitted in a sonnet or epigram. Wey 
Definitions—Discrimination—* Definition is, 
indeed, not the province of man: everything is 
set above or below our faculties. The works 





* Schiller’s Letters and Essays” Trans. by Weiss. 
+ 8th Discourse 
t “Lectures on the Dramatists.” 
§ Hor. Ars poetica, v . 351. 
“ Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis, 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit uatura.” 
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and operations of nature are too great in their' 
extent, or too much diffused in their relations, 
and the performances of art too uncertain and | 
inconstant, to be reduced to any determinate | 
idea. It is impossible to impress upon our 
minds an adequate and just representation of | 
an object so great that we can never take it, 
into our view, or so mutable that it is always | 
changing under our eye, and has already lost its 
form while we are labouring to conceive it.”*| 
Notwithstanding this authority, we daily meet | 
with persons who entertain the strangest views | 
and most vague ideas on subjects connected | 
with the arts, who startle us and make the | 
world talk about their notions, for instance, of | 
beauty and its agency, or art and its difficulties. | 
We are expected to believe these individual | 
notions, although they are opposed to the! 
common sense of mankind. How many errors | 
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“golden-coloured walks” are black and dingy, 'then certain and particular circumstances be- 


the grass-plot any colour but verdant green. | 
This is the condition of many of our gardens; | 
and if the air around our dwellings be insaf- | 
ficient, or too impure to give vigour and support 
to a tree or flower, is it not evident that ourown 
growth and health must also suffer ? 

Lam writing, perhaps, that which manyalready 
know; but how many things do we know, and 
scarcely think on them, because they are so 
familiar and so simple. The mind becomes 
habituated to different scenes very readily, but 
bodily health does not. A cheerful, contented 
disposition will do much, but the evils of an 
unhealthy situation oftentimes do not show 
themselves until the constitution is irremediably 
undermined. 

Another strong objection to be raised against 
rows of houses or coupled villas, which the eye | 


of judgment arise from want of discrimination ! | can readily detect, is, that they are seldom in 
It is a faculty that has taken a very great part | keeping one with another: one is painted, the 
of the lives of men to acquire. It is not always | adjoining house coloured; one has white blinds, 


easy to discern the nice distinctions between 
two persons actuated by the same vice or folly, 
or the relation between two things when opposed 
to each other, by which we judge of their agree- 
ment or difference. On this Fielding remarks :— 
“ Every person can distinguish between Sir 
Epicure Mammon and Sir Fopling Flutter; but 
to note the difference between Sir Fopling 
Flutter and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more 
exquisite judgment.” Such writers as alluded 
to in the foregoing, haters of the cant of 
criticism, cannot be quoted too often. From 
them mock connoisseurs may draw warning. 
Among critics, some are only cynics ; some only 
lovers of the fine arts, but wanting in learning, 
in observation, in the advantages derived from 
the conversation and practice of artists: these 
latter themselves ought to be the best judges, 
but they are not without their prejudices. Let 
all hesitate before condemning any particular 
style, or school, or artist, that is held in 
universal admiration. Frep. Lusu. 





MODERN HOUSE-BUILDING.+ 


Ir our suburban villas were built detached, 


and on more spacious er than gencrally given, | dry, the windows are covered with dirt, dust, and 

arger and more airy: the | cobwebs; the ground overgrown with weeds and 
growth of shrubs and flowers is greatly retarded | thistles; stones, dead rats, or kittens thrown 
Many of the gardens | over the fence walls. 


the gardens would be 





by want of light and air. 
approach more to large sunk areas or sunk | 


courts; they are like cells without a roof or| having an untenanted, or rather an unlet house, 


ceiling ; they are cold, damp, and cheerless. | 

The amusements of a garden may not be under- | 
stood by some, its pleasures may not be appre- | 
ciated; the expense may be an satel to | 


others ; but no one can object to an abundance | ferent system wil! be pursued in regard to future 


of light and air, both so important to the main- 
tenance of good health. 


The expense of a garden will not be so much | who should be liberal in letting his land, and he 


where the air circulates freely and the sun shines, 
for the shrubs and flowers will grow in richness 
and luxuriance ; an annual replenishing becomes 
unnecessary ; besides, the eye is gladdened with 
the cheerfulness. 7 

Bacon says, “God Almighty first planted a 
garden: and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which, buildings and 
palaces are but gross handiworks.” 

What is the condition of the ordinary garden ? 
In the front of the house we find alittle bit of land 
about 20 or 30 feet long, and perhaps 10 feet deep, 
either flagged over, with grass growing between 
the stones, or else it is cut up by tiny gravelled | 
paths, encircling beds of all sorts of shapes, and | 
edged by discoloured box—it may be one piece | 
of grass ill attended to. At the back of the| 
house we have the 





rount 
sun scarcely ever shines. The commonest and | 


most hardy flowers will barely grow; the shrubs, | 


fresh and green when first transplanted, become 
in a few seasons as old bushes, little more 
than withered and dead or dying sticks ; per- 
chance a stunted fruit-tree may stand, not | 
flourishing, not growing: the owner is rejoiced | 
on the appearance of a few unhealthy leaves, | 
albeit very late in the season: it flowers but | 


seldom, and fruit is never looked for. The| 





* Dr. Johnson. 
t From A'fred Lang's “ Hiats on Houses.” Loadon: Recs 


jare reserved—looked on as accommodation 
Y the | ground—not to be let at present ; perhaps in a_| 
garden 20 or 30 feet wide, | fit of unparalleled generosity, they may be 
and wyTy 100 or 150 feet in depth, sur-| thrown in, or may be turned into plantations—a | 
ed by high brick walls, between which the | mere delusion. e 


| many interests are concerned: the depreciation 


the other green; one has balconies to all the 
windows, the other none; one has plate glass 
and a green painted door, the adjoiming house 
common glass and a yellow door, intended, per- 
haps, to represent oak or wainscot—there is no 
order or regularity. 

Again, let us look at the evils of an empty 
house next door, supposing that it remain un- 
tenanted for some time. A policeman, his wife, 
and of course family, are put in to take care of 
and show the premises ; or else a hard-working 
couple, with near half a score of dirty little ill- 
bred children, and suffered to remain until a 
tenant can be procured; but mind you, gentle 
reader, on inquiry as to the efficient drainage 
or quality of the water, and so on, a mere 
shrug of the shoulders or a significant look 
will quietly drive away any disposed tenant. 
The occupant of the adjoining house has to 
undergo the annoyance of having as neighbours 
these several dirty, noisy, or mischievous chil- 
dren, or to endure the harrowing feelings aroused 
by the eruelties and barbarities of a savage 
mother to her little helpless and playful child; 
or the horrors engendered by the groans of a 
maltreated wife: ragged lien is hung out to 


This is a slight sketch of some of the evils of 


next door. 

To effect a change in those estates already 
covered with houses is almost impossible, and 
useless to expect; but let us hope that a dif- 


building estates. 
The remedy lies in the hands of the freeholder, 


who takes the land in large quantities to retail, 
must not be too grasping. It is wonderful to 
think on the enormous price of building-land: 
one can hardly reconcile the system pursued, 
namely, taking land by the acre, and letting it 
not only by the foot, but even by the inch. 
Among many, he is esteemed the cleverest 
hand at laying out a building estate, who can 
show on paper by calculations the greatest 
return by ground-rents. The broad acres are 
intersected by roadways of the most tortuous 
lines ; the plan is dotted over with almost count- 
less red dots, signifying houses, to be. If the 
estate be bounded by a railway, the red dots 
thicken along this boundary, and are placed 
within a few feet of the line. Nice httle bits 


** Sometimes, indeed, an acre’s breadth, half green 
And half strew’d o’er with rubbish, may be seen ; 
When lo! a board, with quadrilateral grace, 
Stands stiff, in the phenomenon of space ; 
Proposing, still, the neighbourhood’s increase, 
By ‘Ground to let upon a Building Lease.’ ” 


Let us look into one important pomt, in which 


of house property in many of our suburban dis- 
tricts. Taking whole districts, it will be found 
that, genera'ly speaking, the rents are lowered : 
there are certain exceptions in single houses 
where a higher rent is obtained, but there are 





longing. 

There is a large quantity of house property 
which was once well let, and now it is difficult 
to procure a tenant of a lower grade at areduced 
rent. It must be admitted by all who have 
experience in house property, that rents more 
frequently “come down” than “rise.” 

There is one source of loss in house property ; 
that is, the constant migration of tenants. I 
am alluding to our suburban districts, and to 
private residences only. These disadvantages 
do not arise from the continued improvements 
made in modern buildings, not that new houses 
are more convenient, a at lower rents. 

Building owners have much to consider, and 
more to do than piacing houses as close as pos- 
sible together. The greater number of this ioe 
of house are built for speculation, sometimes for 
investment : the former are run up as quickly as 
possible, not an hour lost, no matter what the 
season may be; they are built to sell. When a 
house is finished, few who purchase care about 
the foundations—dramage—thickness of walls 
—seasoned timber—-if the rooms are tolerably 
large and airy, with plenty of bed-rooms; if 
there happen to be a couple of pigeon-holes 
squeezed into the roof for sleeping rooms, so 
much the more desirable; to catch the eye, and 
tickle the fancy, bold graining is brought into 
play—gaudy papers—the ceilings and cornices 
coloured in the “ first style,” like a harlequin’s 
jacket—a little bit of gold moulding—one or 
two thick doors—a cupboard or two—these and 
other little trifles easily secure a purchaser, who 
ought to know that a well-planed board conceals 
an unsound floor—a panelled ceiling unseasoned 
timbers and lathing—plastered walls spongy 
bricks. 

The “eye-trap” system is carried on to an 
immense extent. 

If often happens that if these houses do not 
readily go off, they after a while become “blown 
on,” they are a drug—the rents are lowered— 
and, if sold, it is at a sacrifice! There are hun- 
dreds who groan from having bought the sacri- 
fice. Should the spec:lator fail to sell, his 
tenants, who will in these localities seldom be 
bound by a lease, frequently will hardly consent 
to a three years’ agreement, soon discover many 
inconveniences and quit. The loss of a quarter 
or half a year’s rent, perhaps more, is incurred, 
besides an outlay for setching up bad and de- 
fective work, which now begins to show. 

These tenants migrate—they go to a new 
neighbourhood a little farther off; but then it is 
more airy—there is a nice field to look on—vain 
delusion! The house is just finished, it is clean 
—the floors are level—the staircase does not 
give way—the ceilings are unstained, there are 
no cracks in them—the walls have not yet 
settled; but in a short time this delightful resi- 
dence is out of repair and dilapidated, and closely 
hemmed in by countless houses. 

A little more care and attention, and a trifling 
extra amount of money in the first outlay, would 
realize a greater profit, and render the specu- 
lation more sure and the investment more safe. 

Bad foundations, insufficient drainage, an im- 
perfect supply of improper water, unseasoned 
materials, inferior workmanship, will, sooner or 
later, give their evidence. If those who intend 
to purchase or to rent house property were not 
to rely on their judgment only, but to seek the 
assistance of an able and experienced professional 
man, oftentimes his report would be adverse— 
no sale would be effected ; he who built for sale 
only would be disappointed; eventually this 
scamping and pernicious system of building 
would find its end. Can any system be more 
absurd, than purchasing house property accord- 
ing to the then present rents? They make 
their own valuation ; their errone »us caleulations 
show on paper so much per cent.; but, in 
reality, they find to their cost, if not ruin, how 
painfully they have been misled. 

Many risk the purchase-money to the extent 
of thousands on their own opinion, rather than 
have a professional opinion at a small cost. It 
would appear as necessary to obtain a report on 
the value, condition, and capabilities of property 
proposed to be purchased, as it is to have all 
inquiry into the title. Very often the deposit- 
money paid down to bind the bargain is forfeited, 


rather than hold on a doubtful title. 
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There are many villas erected without the 
assistance of an architect, conveniently planned, 
the exterior pleasing and comely, and the whole 
executed in a skilful and judicious manner. 

The subject first to be considered in building 
is the site. On the selection great attention 
must be given. I am fully aware that the 
locality chosen is dependent on many circum- 


! 








landowner should agree that this plan shall be | 


carried out : there can be no just reason why he 
who lets land should not be under certain re- 
strictions as well as he who hires it : the latter 
requires some protection. As an imstanee, we 
will imagine a building estate of seme consider- 


‘able extent, the roadways marked out, and a 


form of building agreement prepared; it is de- 


| strongly solicited your correspondent to become 
that party ; to which, strong in the good sense 
of the idea, he assented. é 

Your correspondent, therefore, wrote a circular 
letter to all the fire insurance offices, making his 
suggestion, and requesting each to signify 
“assent” or “dissent” thereto. Most of the 
offices wrote their “assent.” Some wished to 

































stances. For instance, the occupation or pur-| sired that in one road no house of business or| know what advance was made towards the 
suits of the intended resident; on family con-| shop shall be erected: on the good faith, many | plan, before giving definitive answer; two 
nections; on the convenience of the distance | are induced to take portions of land and build|or three did not answer at all; but xod 
from London; on the mode of conveyance ; on' their own residences; the various frontages let | one dissented. However, as the principal 





the prejudice of one situation being more readily; good-built houses spring up in all di-! offices did not take the matter up warmly, 
healthy; on the surrounding neighbourhood | rections. After a while, some shrewd, long-|the matter dropped, as to your correspondent 


being more select ; whether fine views can be | headed speculator comes in, and takes a eon-| acting further therein. Not so, however, ‘he 
obtained from the windows, or whether|there be | siderable frontage, in consideration of which a idea; for that, as a good seed, germinated, and 
pleasant drives and walks in the neighbourhood ; | certain latitude is allowed to him. He by de-| bore the admirable fruit which we have now the 
the selection is under the influence of so many | grees covers the frontage towards the road to | advantage ot in combined action against a fearful 
individual circumstances, that it is impossible | be occupied solely by private residences, but re-|ravager. In a very few years afterwards, the 
to lay down one position as being more eligible | serves the corner plot abutting on another road, | “ Fire Brigade” was instituted ; fire-engine 
than another. Strong objections may be fairly | which is not under the same restrictions. When | stations established in various parts; such men 
raised against one district, which very objections | he has let or sold his houses, and the estate is|as Braidwood, Connorton, pot others, equally 
to some may prove to be great inducements to | well nigh covered, he runs up a house fronting | judicious as brave, appointed to direct, i men 
others. The immediate neighbourhood of a rail-| this road, but makes the entrance to it from the | as brave and daring as themselves to execute : 
way station, or the frequent passing of coaches | other, and coolly applies for the signatures of | no distinctive badge of office, no peculiar clothing 
or omnibuses—to some an annoyance, to others | the residents to enable him to obtain a license— | of office, no isolated interest of office to protect, 
a great desideratum. The neighbourhood of! perhaps the frecholder’s name is the first on the | but a perfect and combined whole—a uni/y of 
manufactories and mills should be avoided, not list, as being the most important ; expostulation | “ brigade” for the general public good—alike 
only on account of the dense clouds of smoke is useless, as the entrance to the proposed | of the insurance offices and the assured. 
constantly pouring forth, nor of the continual | public-house is from another road: he fails in| W.D 
noise, nor the vapours, nor smells, but of the | obtaining his licence. He then opens this house | “Bae 
class of people usually employed ; they are un-| as a beer-shop, and so it continues from year to | 
pleasant and sometimes dangerous neighbours. | year, until the licensing magistrates are led to | 





WATER SUPPLY AND DISEASE. 





It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that | see the actual want of another public-house. 


the vicinity of all buildings where disagreeable 





and noxious trades are carried on should be! 


avoided—chemieal works, and suchlike. 
The nature of the soil should be ascertained ; 


|THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


CoNSIDERING that your publication is one of 





and it is necessary not merely to be told but to} much interest to every inhabitant of these 
be satisfied, that. not only the immediate pro-| islands who is so fortunate as to possess “a 


posed building site is or can be drained, but that | local habitation,”—and even so, 
the surrounding land and buildings are already | those who hope to attain to sue 


effectually drained. 


poy to 
1 possession, —I 
| do not think I shall be an unwelcome contributor 


If the ground bear the appearance of being|to its interesting contents, in making known 


newly formed, or there appear any indications to 
warrant the suspicion, strict inquiry must be 
made, even of “the oldest inhabitant,” whether 
there ever were a pond or stagnant water. 
Many have been consigned to a premature grave 
from houses having been built and inhabited 
over a filled-up pond. 

The properties, quality, and probable supply 
of water should be ascertained. 

If the buildimg site be chosen ina new or 
partly finished neighbourhood, as far as possible, 
all information should be gained as to the pro- 
posed manner of laying out and covering the 
surrounding land. If a high price be asked on 
account of certain advantages over adjoining 
land, it must be well weighed, whether these 
present advantages are likely to be permanent. It 
often happens that a fine view from a costly bow 
window, or an elegant verandah, is obstructed 
by the roof of a recently-erected stable. 
Sometimes a report is aa that on a little 
irregular piece of land immediately facing the 
yrincipal windows of a respectable villa, a small 

eer-shop is to be built; the annoyance is only 
prevented by securing this land at an enormous 
orice. 
; On large building estates it has been done, 
and the practice may still be continued, that 
only one portion is marked out for building pur- 
,0ses ; and the inducements to purchase or rent 
land or a house may be the airy situation—the 
uninterrupted view—that it is and likely to 
remain free from the annoyance of being “ over- 
looked ;” but when the most eligible land is all 
let, much to the dismay of the residents, a notice- 
board appears, and the “ineligible” land lets 
quickly, in small frontages, at great prices, 
because there is already a highly-respectable 
neighbourhood, and there is a demand for shops. 

It must not be expected that I shall imme- 
diately refer to, or particularize any case, but I 
can substantiate all I say. There are those who 
have done this, and much more ; there are those 
who have smarted from these trickeries, and 
those who have gained by these deceptions. 

Much may be done to prevent this, and many 
other evils which may be easily condemned, if 
the owners of building land were, as a pre- 
liminary, to have a careful survey made, and the 
land marked out and portioned, from which there 
should be no deviation on any account. The 


| what, in all probability, led to the formation of 
i the present efficient “ fire brigade,” in substitu- 
'tion of the previous system of each insurance 
(office maintaining its own peculiar staff of 
“firemen” and engines, and acting independ- 
ently of each other. The present seems to be 
|a very fitting time so to do, considering the 
very calamitous fires which have lately taken 
/ place; the noble daring, and life-saving courage 
and energy of the brigade; the very effective 
operation of their combined and concentrated 
agency ; and, moreover, that this is the most 
usual period for the payment of premiums on 


several considerations may operate to increase 
the number of insurers, and give greater 
efficiency to the noble institution of the brigade. 

About twenty-five years ago, your corre- 
spondent, walking the streets of London, met a 
“procession,” consisting of the firemen of one 
of the offices, with one or two engines, and two 
or three drummers and fifers, and they paraded 
with all the grandeur consistent with the paucity 
of the solitary affair. He had frequently wit- 
nessed the same almost contemptible parade, as 
each office commemorated its institution in such 
singleness of ostentation annually. He was 
struck with the reflection, which previously had 
passed only transiently through his mind, that 
foreigners would think London, in all its riches, 
was but poorly, and very inefficiently, provided 
against conflagrations, if they witnessed one only 


he thought how very different the case would 
appear if all the several insurance companies 


from Hyde-park to Tower-hill annually; the 
oldest offices leading, and all displaying, a 
once, the fotal provision existing, in men and 
engines, for subduing conflagrations in the 
metropolis and environs. That the idea might 
not be lost, he spoke about it to the 
secretary of that office which the poet Cowper 
notices as by its insurance-plates giving 
“thoughts of conflagration ;’ and that gentle- 
man approving the notion, requested your cor- 
respondent to endeavour to carry it into effect, 
observing that, if any one office proposed it, 
the scheme would surely be opposed by the 
others; but that it would be different if an in- 





insurance, and for taking new sclioios. These | 


of these institutional annual processions ; and | 


would agree to combine in one general procession, | 


dependent party moved in the matter; and he | 


Aut social London has been in alarm ; the 
'press in hysterics, on the subject of water 
'supply. There can be no doubt but that the 
iriver is wholly unfit for use, as a diluent for 
food, anywhere below Teddington; and that its 
purity is questionable throughout its whole 
| course, seeing that Kingston, Richmond, Wind- 
sor, Staines, Reading, and inany populous towns 
‘to Oxford, send their tributes of pollution into 
the natural outfall—the rich see royal river. 

But it is very doubtful that pipes and mains 
supplied from the Thames at Barnes, can be 
'more noxious than those which drink in the 
‘pabulum at Hammersmith; and yet according 
to returns, we see that the mortality is reported 
_as greater in some districts, provided even from 
lower reaches. The truth is, that the eireum- 
stances and condition of the population have 
more to do with the spreadof contagion than even 
\the supply of water: the close, ill-ventilated, 
and worse drained shores, are the places where 
cholera makes havoc, and the comfortless state 
of the inhabitants renders them in such lairs an 
| easy prey to the destroying scourge. 

Many of the clean, well-built quarters of the 
town, such as Bedford and Russell squares, and 
the vicinage, have had an immunity from the 
visitation. On the other hand, St. Pancras and 
Marylebone, both higher in elevation, and both 
also being full of fine and healthy edifices, have 
had their deaths, because they have more slums, 
and more poor inhabitants occupying squalid 
rooms in nooks where cesspools are the only 
vent for the absorption of mortal exuvie. It 
would astound the public to know how many 
imposing terraces in the best suburban quarters, 
are also dependent for drainage on the cesspoo! 
system; and very many who now send for 
| spring-water to the neighbouring pump, would 
‘loathe and nauseate the draught, did they but 
|know the proximity of the well to the cess- 
‘pool. People resident in such places have 
| es and, indeed, are frequently attacked with 
diarrheea, but being in more easy circumstances, 
are enabled to attend to the premonitory notice, 
and to use timely specifics. Not so the poor: 
they, too, have the usual symptomatic notice : it 
lis indured, like their poverty, and they perish. 
Tainted water is certainly most pernicious to 
all, and a considerable time must elapse before 
the various companies can complete the im- 
provements now in progress, or take in hand 
other measures for a purer supply 5 but every 
family can improve their water by simply using 
Jfiltering-pots. . 

As yet little has been said of the predisposing 
causes which render the populations of large 
cities more liable to attack. On the condition 


of the atmosphere, which is variable, and the 
relative quantity of oxygen gas which it con- 
tains, really depends the vital principle and the 
purity of the elements for the health of the 
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human race. This component of the medium in 
which we live and move is the great agent of 
respiration and combustion; the proportions being 
as 21 to 79, or about four-fifths of nitrogen gas 
to one of oxygen gas. As the oxygen vivities, so 
the nitrogen destroys life! As these proportions 
vary, so the vital air is vitiated; and the suffu- 
sion of sulphuretted hydrogen or carbonic acid 
gases from cesspools destroys the vital principle 
and engenders disease. 

A diminution of the proportion of oxygen in 
the atmosphere is evidenced at once by the 
languid burning of the fire on the domestic 
hearth : the electricity, so powerful in sustaining 
the animal system, is also diminished at the 
same time. So manifest is the effect of this 
diminution on fire, that when the proportion of 
oxygen is reduced from 21 to 18 (that is, only 3 
ver cent.), a candle will begin to burn feebly ; 
but if the reduction be to 16, or only 2 per cent. 


was a good attendance, and the age present 
seemed determined to carry the plan to its 
completion. 

Leicester —At a numerous meeting, held lately 
at Leicester, Lord Berners, in the chair, a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise the best means 
of promoting the erecting of a corn-exchange in 
that town also. 

Dudley—All the shares but one of the 
district branch of the Metropolitan Association 


for, and the first call on all but about six 
aid up. The general meeting of the share- 
sr tin, took place on the 20th, when various 
gentlemen were elected on the permanent 
committee, all of them, with one exception, 
members of the local board of health. The 
workhouse question in Dudley is at last decided, 
and a sub-committee of guardians appointed 
to select a site, &c. The contemplated public 











more, then out goes the candle: in fact, the 
secret of a Bude, or of a sun light, is only an 
increased feeding supply of oxygen, which, if 
thrown in a jet towards a torch of flame, will 
render it so brilliant as to be unendurable by 
the eye. Now in the element of water we find 
about nine-tenths of oxygen and one-tenth of 


buildings will render the building trade in Dudley 
more brisk than it has been for years; a fair propor- 
tion of the control of which will be under the 
hands of a local architect not altogether un- 
known to our readers. Some workmen’s 
dwellings have just been erected at the ex- 
tensive Corbyn’s Hall Furnace, Dudley, for 








hydrogen ; and as our aliment is altogether con- 
veyed through this medium, of how much im- 
portance is it that the source of health and life 
should be preserved from contamination. The 
conservators of the Thames never can have 
turned a thought to evils which flow in fetid 
torrents, blackening and defiling the noble stream 
which Nature supplies and designs for the 
sustenance of man: it fluctuates and ebbs with 
every tide, becoming worse from year to year as 
populations increase ; and none but the corpora- 
tion of London, the water companies, or the 
London double-stout brewers, can have any 
interest in the Thames. 

It mainly behoves every oppidan on the 
river’s course to expurgate the stream, and to 
divert and utilize the sewage ; for in its pure, 
limpid state, water, containing, as it does, so | 
much oxygen, is a powerful agent in restoring 





the deficient electricity of the animal body, and | 
in supplying the digestive and pulmonary organs, | 
with the oxygen so essential to existence. 

We say, therefore, take the most summary 
means possible to purify your water ; filter it by 
all means,—always for drinking; but even for | 
eer Lire viands it should be cleansed from 
the abominations which, mixed up in their 
organic state, give out, when heated, vapours and 
odours distasteful to the senses and destructive 
of health. 

A very inexpensive filtering-pot will cleanse 
enough for a family. Various houses advertise | 
various machines in the Builder at various | 
prices, dependent, of course, upon the size and | 
finish : some will run off upwards of 100 gallons 
a day. One firm offer plain but effective 
machines so low as 6s.; and these will pass and 
purify five gallons daily ; freeing that quantity 
from, at least, all organic matter. Use them. 

QuonDaM. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Spalding —The gas works here it is said, have 
been offered to the local improvement com- 
missioners for £12,000. 

Edenham.—A stained-glass window, by Cons- 





Mr. William Mathew, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Wigginton, architect, while the Corbyns 
Hall itself has undergone a thorough reno- 
vation by the same architect. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne—Newcastle has formed 
another branch of the society above referred to, 
and has applied for shares to the amount of 
10,000/., while active means are being taken by 
a local lecturer to enlist the support of other 
towns in Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 
Chichester —The well-known bronze bust of 
Charles I., placed in aniche of Chichester Cross, 
has recently been removed for the purpose of 
having a cast taken of it for the prdeahen 
Crystal Palace. This has been done by Mr. 
Henry Farndell, under the direction of Mr. 
Butler the architect; and the bust has been 
replaced. The process has partially cleaned the 


& | surface. 


Torguay.—A school is about to be built, by 
the liberality of Mr. Francis Man, at Kingskers- 
well, South Devon, a small village about three 
miles from Torquay. The design is by Mr. 
Edward Appleton, of Torquay, architect, and 
the school will be built of the native limestone, 
with Bath-stone dressings. The roof is open 
ceiled on the rafters. 

Bristol—A new church is soon to be com- 
menced in St. James’s parish, on a site behind 
the east side of St. James’s-back, and pry 2ss. 
to Union-street, where there will be a secon 
entrance. For this site it is said 1,200/. is to 
be paid, and altogether there will be required 
for the building about 3,500/., to be raised by 
voluntary subscription. It is proposed also to 
erect se Se ani for which sufficient ground 
will be reserved ; a provision being made for the 
present to cola these without building. 
Sir John Kerle Haberfield, has contributed 50/. 
towards the work, and Mr. W. H. G. Langton, 
100/. 

Cardiff —The trade of this port is increasing 
so fast, that another, a third dock, is contem- 
plated. Circulars have been sent to the prin- 
cipal landowners, merchants, and others, bearing 
the signatures of Wm. Crawshay, and other 





table, of Cambridge, has recently been placed in 
the parish church. 

Godmanchester.—A_ stained-glass window, b 
the same artist, has been put up in the perieh 
church of this place also. The subject is Simeon 
with the child Jesus in his arms. 

Cambridge—In St. Andrew’s Church, of 


this city, a stained-glass window, also by | 


Constable, has been put up on the south side. 
Like the preceding, it is a* memorial window. 

Norwich —The Norfolk magistrates are about 
to make extensive additions to the County 
Lunatic Asylum, at an estimated cost of about 
20,000/. The plans have been already prepared, 
and the works are to be promptly proceeded with. 

Hinckley.—A meeting has been held at the 
Town Hall, Hinckley, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of establishing a corn- 
exchange. e hall is to be built at a cost of 
about 1,500/., to be raised in shares of 2/. each, 
200 of which were taken at the meeting. ‘There 


eminent iron and coal proprietors, convening a 
| mncknie to consider the proposal. The trustees 
| of the Marquis of Bute are now constructing a 
Sens dock adjoiming the Bute dock, but it is 
| Said that this will soon be too small. The pro- 
posed new dock will lie to the south-west of the 
town, in the mouth of the river Ely. The town 
of Cardiff would thus increase in another direc- 
tion, placing the railway stations in the centre 
of the town. 

Aberdare —The Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester have obtained powers to let the whole of 
their extensive glebe in this parish out on build- 
ing leases. The glebe is a large flat space to 
the north of the new church. It consists, alto- 
gether, of nearly 30 acres of land. Mr. Hall, 
of Cirencester, surveyor, has laid it out into a 
town, consisting of several main streets, the 
principal street being 45 feet wide, and will 
consist entirely of shops. 

Wolverhampton. — The Orphan Asylum on 





for the improvement of dwellings are subscribed | 


Goldthorn-hill is now almost completed. Its 
entire cost, independent of the endowment, wil! 
be about6,000/. ; of which 4,660/. have already 
been subscribed. This sum was the produce of 
subscriptions from about seventy individuals. 

Chesterfield.—A bill is about to be laid before 
Parliament, to authorise the construction of a 
market-hall and public building at Chesterfield, 
_and for the better regulation of the market. A 
capital of 10,0007. is to be raised by a public 
company. 

Durham.—The Durham Advertiser reports as 
rather a pleasant piece of news, that from floods 
in the Wear, the Lumley lock has been swept 
away. The lock consisted of a sloping structure 
'12 feet 6 inches above the water level (below 
the dam), surmounted by a perpendicular wall 
'3 feet 6 inches high. From the sluice for about 
| 22 yards towards the Lumley shore the entire 
| structure has been swept away. The mason- 
work under the sluice is likewise shattered to 
jpieces. It will take about 1,000/. to repair the 
| damage already ascertained ; but “‘ we trust,” 
jadds our authority, “through the bishop libe- 
|rally granting the fishery to the public, Lord 








| Scarborough, or any other person, will be spared 
such a profitless expenditure.” 
Cockermouth.—The new church has already 
been injured, though it is said not very seriously, 
by lightning, which struck the iron-work at the 
top of the spire to which the lightning con- 
ductor was attached, dislodging it, and about 
8 feet of the extremity of the spire itself. The 
' shattered masonry fell on the roof of the tran- 
sept, through which it passed, breaking one of 
the main and three of the common rafters. A 
‘portion of the falling mass struck one of the 
| pinnacles at the base of the spire in its course, 
and broke off between 7 and 8 feet from the 
apex downwards. It is considered as a matter 
| of astonishment, that a much greater amount of 
| damage was not inflicted. As it is, the cost of 
| its repair is estimated at about 20/. independent 
| of the expense to be incurred by the erection of 
| the necessary scaffolding. It would be interest- 
ing to know how the lightning conductor was 
arranged, what it consists of, how fixed, &c. 








KILKENNY ARCH HZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Kilkenny 
and South-east of Ireland Archeological Society 
was held at its apartments, Kilkenny, on 
‘Wednesday the 18th ult. Mr. Patrick Watters 
‘in the chair. Twenty new members were 
‘elected. The report and accounts for 1853 
‘were laid before the meeting. The report 
announced the accession of 113 new members 
_ during the past year. Various presentations were 
received, and along with some of the more 
interesting and curious were written remarks 
(reported in the local Moderator), entering at 
‘some length into the archeological history of 
‘subjects connected with the donations. e 
secretary laid on the table the prospectus of a 
|projected magazine for the ‘“ Kingdom of 
Kerry,”” and read a letter from the secretary of 
the Surrey Archeological Society, asking to 
enter into friendly relations with the Kilkenny 
Society. It was unanimously resolved that this 
— should be accepted. 
| he chairman said, that as the abortive 
| scheme of a canal to connect Kilkenny with the 
tidal waters of the Nore was now nearly 100 
| years old, it might be held in some sort as ar 
| antiquity. He therefore proceeded to read to 
| the meeting some extracts bearing on the sub- 
| ject, from the original books of the corporation 
|in his custody. 
| __ In reference to the pagan cemetery on Ballon 
Hill, in the county Carlow, Mr. Graves said he 
had received some interesting communications 
from Mr. Richardson Smith, descriptive of re- 
newed diggings in this veritable California of 
Pagan sepulchral remains. Papers were then 
submitted to the meeting—On Tradesmens’ 





Tokens of 15th century, by Mr Acquilla Smith, 
M.D., M.R.1. A—On the Ormonde Coin, by 
the same.—On the Surrender of Ross Castle, 
Killarney, in June, 1652, by Mr. John P. 
Prendergast, Barrister-at-Law, &c.—On_ the 
Ancient Red Book of the Exchequer, Dublin, 
by Mr. James F. Ferguson. 
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INSTITUTION. 

Tue eighth annual meeting of the members 
and friends of this institution was held at 
Hawkstone Hall, Waterloo-road, on the 31st 
ultimo. On the motion of Mr. Godwin, who 
took occasion to express his sympathy with the 
objects of the association, and mentioned that 
Mr. Tite would have presided but for indisposi- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Piper was voted to the Kare 
The report of the committee, which showed that 
the institution is in a satisfactory coudition, 
although the number of members is certainly not 
so large as it should be, was received and 


adopted on the motion of Mr. Clay, seconded | 


by Mr. C. H. Smith, V.P. It was afterwards 
moved by Mr. Bateman, seconded by Mr. Green, 
and carried, “That the services rendered to this 
institution by Mr. J. Whitehead, from its 
foundation to the period of his retirement in 
1852, deserve the warmest thanks of this society ; 
that a subscription be entered into im order that 
some suitable acknowledgment may be presented 
to him as an expression of the goodwill of the 
members of this society, and a memorial of his 
exertions in founding this institution, and acting 
as its very efficient secretary for seven years.” 

Thanks were given to the vice-presidents, 
treasurer, trustees, and other officers of this 
institution ; and to Mr. Thos. Piper, for his able 
conduct in the chair, and for his readiness on 
all occasions to render services to the institu- 
tion. The chairman, in his closing remarks, 
expressed a hope that employers and employed 
might meet more and more often in such associa- 
tions as this, and come to such a mutual good 
understanding as to be willing to consnlt each 
other on all the important movements and con- 
cerns of life. 





WOODEN ERECTIONS WITHIN THE} 


LIMITS OF METROPOLITAN BULLD- 
INGS’ ACT. 


Awards.—As considerable want of know- 
ledge respecting the illegality of wooden erec- 
tions and projections within the districts con- 
trolled by the Metropolitan Buildings’ Act is 
still exhibited, or if not want of knowledge, 
wilfulness in wrongdoing, we think it desirable 
to publish the two most recent awards on the 
subject by the official referees. On the east side 
of Upper-street, Islington, midway between 
Seskaeaben and Cross-street, a wooden 
structure has been put up by Mr. John Walker, 
builder, for a photographic establishment for 
Mr. Oakshott. The district surveyor for South 
Islington remonstrated, and ultimately gave 
notice of irregularity, in reply to which the 
builder denied that the district surveyor had 
any control, as the erection was upon wheels. An 
information was accordingly lodged with the 
registrar of buildings. At the hearing before 
the referees, the builder admitted that the 
erection is about twenty-five feet in length, and 
twelve in width, and that the lower part of the 
vertical enclosures is constructed of boards, 
and the td part and the roof of wood sashes 
filled in with glass ; “and it further appeared that 
such erection —— to be supported on small 
wheels about fourteen inches in Tiesto which 
are below the surface of the ground.” 

The referees awarded “that the said erection is a 
building within the meaning of the said Act first 
herein mentioned, and that the said John Walker, in 
building the said building, has built and constructed 
the external walls or enclosures thereof of wood, and 
not of bricks or stone, or of bricks and stone together, 
as required by Schedule D, part 2, of the said Act ; 
and that the said John Walker has so built the 
external walls or enclosures, and the same now seve- 
rally are contrary to the provisions, rules, and direc- 
tions of the said Act; and we do hereby direct the 
said John Walker forthwith to amend the said irregu- 
larities.” 

Fees and expenses of the office, 1/. 12s. 7d. and fee 
of one guinea to the district surveyor, to be paid by the 
said John Walker. 

In the other case, Mr. J. A. Hughes had put 
up a wooden balcony, and enclosure under, 
against the back external wall of a semi-detached 


THE MASONS’ PROVIDENT | “Is a hereafter-built building, within the meaning 


| the district surveyor, to be paid by the said J. A. 


of the Buildings’ Act, and that the said projection con- 
| sists of a balcony with an enclosed porch or verandah 
underneath, and a balustrade along the top of such 
balcony, and a flight of steps from the ground up to 
such baleony ; and that the whole of such projection, 
excepting the lowermost eight steps, which are of 
stone, has been built of wood, and that the said 
James Alexander Hughes is the person by whom such 
projection has been built.” The referees awarded 
| ‘that the said projection is within the meaning of 
the said Act first herein mentioned, a projection from 
the rear external wall of the said building not forming 
a part of such wall; and that the said James 
Alexander Hughes has built the several parts of such 
projection, except the said lowermost eight steps, of | 
wood and not of brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, | 
slate, cement or metal, or other proper and sufficient | 
fire-proof materials as required by the rules of | 
Schedule E of the said Act ; and that the said James | 
Alexander Hughes has so built the said several parts | 
of the said projection (except as aforesaid) and the | 
same now are cotitrary to the rules and directions of 
the said Act; and we do hereby direct the said | 
James Alexander Hughes forthwith to take down and 
remove the said projection, so far as the same has 
been built and is of wood.” 

Costs and expenses 1/. 12s. 5d. and one guinea to 





j 


Hughes. 

The award being disregarded, after numerous 
applications, the referees’ certificate was obtained 
jat the cost of 1/. 8s. 1d. more; and as the 
| builder still treats the whole proceedings with 
contempt, it will be now the duty of the district | 
surveyor to summon him before the sitting | 
magistrates at Clerkenwell, where of course} 
| fresh expenses must be incurred. The issue our | 
readers shall hear of. 


| 





STRIKES AND COMBINATIONS. 
We did not anticipate great results from the 


the 30th ult. and so are not disappointed. The 


break of such disastrous quarrels, or terminating | 
them as speedily and satisfactorily as possible to | 
all parties, when they arise,” was good, but by) 
refusing to permit an adjournment, and to give | 
|another day to the matter, the council, as it | 
|seems to us, gave up the chance there was of 
obtaining some practical results from a consi- 
|deration of the first day’s proceedings. Lord | 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P. presided. The room | 
was quite full (delegates from many parts of the 
country were present, at some expense, we_ 
suppose), and excellent temper and feeling were | 
preserved throughout. The council had divided | 
the subject into the following propositions :— 





“1. Combinations.—Are they objectionable; whe- 
ther set on foot by employers or employed as a means 
of influencing the value of labour? Would a law of | 
limited liability in partnerships tend to render such | 
combinations unnecessary? Do they remove the 
questions with which they deal from the privacy of 
ordinary trade management, and place them under | 
public cognizance ? and, if so, how may that publicity 
be most simply and effectually secured? Ought any 
llegislative provision, or other arrangement, to be 
made by which the right of association, if obviously 
exercised to the detriment of the community, might 
be controlled or neutralised ? 

2. Strikes and Lock-outs.—Should partial strikes, 
intended to take the masters of a locality in detail, be 
met by lock-outs ? What other means are likely to be 








consequence, was, that a law to limit liability 
in partnerships is desirable, and this was carried 
unanimously. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
pression of opinion thus gained may expedite 
such a law. The third proposition, important 
as it is, was not even mooted for want of 
time. There was a strong feeling in favour 
of boards of arbitration, but no motion on the 
subject was offered to the meeting. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ART INTELLIGENCE, 

Munich.—The statue of Jefferson, 13 feet 
high, was cast on the 21st January, at the 
brass-foundry of the Bavarian capital. The 
metal required for it amounted to 104 tons. 
This statue is one of the five which wil! sur- 
round the equestrian statue of Washington 
(22 feet high), to be erected at Richmond. in 
Virginia, by order of the Government of the 
United States. 

Deterioration of Popular Illustrations.—The 
Cologne Gazette, m noticing one of the pictorial 
popular works published in Germany, says that 
its portraits are caricatures, and other sketches 
just made at random. We are shamed, in 
this respect, by the sturdy and sterling wood- 
cuts “a engravings of the Middle Ages. 

Leipzig. — Art Bequest.—The lately de- 
funct distinguished art amateur, M. Consul 
Schlittes, at Leipzig, has bequeathed his pic- 
ture-gallery and house to that city, on con- 
dition that the municipality build and maintain 
a museum for the preservation, increase, and 
public exhibition of his pictures. The repre- 
sentatives of the town have gratefully accepted 


|that offer; and considering that the present 


playhouse is quite inadequate to the present 
exigencies of this large population, have re- 
solved that a new theatre be built, and the 


conference arranged by the Society of Arts for | present transformed into a town museum and 


picture-gallery. All the financial difficulties of 


idea of offering “a neutral ground upon which | these plans have been also, at once, removed, as 
both parties might fairly and temperately discuss | another art-patron, M. Grassi, has lent the city 
the best modes of either preventing the out-| 100,000 thal ° 


ers, at 5 per cent. interest, during 
his lifetime, and to become the absolute pro- 
perty of the city after his demise. 

The Molos in the Prussian Harbour —As the 
construction of so many hydraulic works on the 
coast of the Baltic requires large masses of 
granite, the Prussian Government had made 
some experiments with the strata of the island 
of Dorshabin for receiving the supply of that 
material thence; but as this has proved un- 
satisfactory, the quarries of the south of 
Sweden were proposed, and already a Prussian 
surveyor has found a spot yielding the neces- 
sary supply of granite slabs for the above 
works. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 
THE subject of railway accidents, and the necessity 
for the adoption of some means of mutual intercom- 


{munication between passengers and guards, and 


between guards and drivers, is evidently one of in- 


jcreasing interest and anxiety on the part of the 
| public. The Worcester Chronicle gives railway di- 


rectors and managers a warning word as to the per- 
sonal consequences to themselves which continued 
neglect on their parts is certain, ere long, to excite. 
Coroners’ juries are not much longer to be trifled 
with, they may depend on it, and the sooner they can 
see this clearly the more likely are they to discover 
some practicable mode of responding to the public 
outcry for precautionary measures. In the Birming- 








effectual in terminating them ? 


exist between employer and employed were the latter 
day or weekly labourers? Can lists of prices for 
piece-work be equitably drawn up so as to meet the 
varied circumstances of different machinery, different 
management, different localities, and the constant 
progress of improvement? Ought manufacturers to 
bind together their associations within the limits of a 
minimum scale of prices for piece-work? Ought 
the operative to share beyond the market value of 
his labour in the increased productiveness of im- 
proved machinery ?” 

Each speaker was limited to ten minutes on 





| 
| 
\ 


house, No. 13, WDouglas-road, Canonbury, \ each proposition, and with small exception, they 
district of South Islington, and no attention | all spoke clearly and to the point. 


being paid to notice, the matter was sent to the | 


referees. At the hearing, it appeared that the 
said house— 


3. Wages.—VDoes payment by piece-work alter sub- | 
stantially the nature of the relations which would | 


ham Journal, too, of last week, along with the like 
{indications of the coming storm, we observe some 
| judicious remarks on the difficulties and drawbacks 
| presented by various proposed modes of intercom- 
|munication between guards and drivers, and an 
account of Mr. Alfred Bird’s invention, whereby 
hydraulic pressure is made available by means of 
gutta-percha tubes, joined in a peculiar way for 
| lengthening or shortening the tubes according to the 
'length of the train, and through which signals are to 
be made in connection with a special apparatus by 
the force of hydraulic pressure. In short, there is no 
want of inventions : on the contrary, railway direetors 
‘and managers must have some trouble in deciding 
amongst the multitude of projects, not the least im- 
portant and useful of which shakes off all mechanical 
| appliance of telegraphic signals, and simply calls for 


It was arranged that no motion should be ja safe mode of transit for the guard from end to end 


‘put to the meeting except where entire unani-/of a train, so that he can personally communicate 


| mity prevailed. The only resolution put, iu} 


both with driver and with passengers, the latter of 


_nabeling 50% 
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whom often know more about impending accidents 
than the guard himself. One very obvious and 
essential arrangement, however, so far as regards the 
driver, is, that he ought to mind his engine alone, 
while a special officer really must be employed to 
look out ahead, as is the ease at sea on board of 
every ship—and why not on every train? For the 
prevention of collisions, a correspondent, Mr. E. G. 
Maddock suggests the addition at cach end of a train 
of a truck fitted up as a fender, with cushions at both 
ends of gutta-percha tubing in coils, padded with tow 
or wool enclosed in a covering of leather, and in the 
intermediate space a powerful air apparatus, like 
bellows of several folds, to aid in breaking the con- 
cussion. 

The receipts of the various railways do not appear 
to have been diminished by the impediments to loco- 
motion occasioned by the late extraordinary snow- 


that he did not see it was incompatible with the duties 
of an auctioneer to value his sales beforehand for 
parties, or to employ his clerks to bid for other clients 
besides the vendor. ‘The question then was, had the 
plaintiffs valued the furniture when they intended to 
purchase it, and were they to have 5 per cent. upon 
their valuation with the concurrence of the defendant ? 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiffs. 





THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 

Siz Butwer Lytton, in his speech at Leeds 
last week, referred to the milder spirit of huma- 
nity as honourably distinguishing this age from 
those which have gone before it. Now, even 
abroad, he said, in spite of intervals of civil dis- 
cord and convulsion, we may observe the ad 











storm to the extent which might have been antici-|vanee which has been made within the last 
pated. For the week ending the 7th ult.—in the | sixty years. lake but a single instance. Com- 
course of which the traffic of some lines was wholly | pare the reign of terror in France at the close 
suspended —the incomes of the eight companies | of the last century with that sublime and awful 
having their termini in the metropolis, fell off 9,641/.; moment when law and order were rent asunder 
only; and in the following week the comparison of |round the fallen throne of Louis Philippe : 


k 


their revenues with those of the corresponding period 
of last year presented no unusual features. When 
the character of the weather at the commencement 
of the month is remembered, this result must be 
especially gratifying to railway proprietors: at any 
rate, it indicates an extraordinary possession of phy- 
sical courage and energy on the part of their country- 
wen, 





HOWSE AGENCY AND AUCTIONS. 


Lockwoop ¢. Lasupy.—This was an action 


brought in the Marylebone County Court, by Messrs. ‘ : 
rh . . ithe foes and outlaws of society, seeking to 


Lockwood, auctioneers and house agents, of Upper 


Baker-street, to recover 17/. 9s. under circumstances | *“* : sega 
|this which has introduced hopeful discipline 


Mr. Bicknell, solicitor to the plaintiff, in opening | into our prison-houses, ard, except in rare cases, 


of some importance. 
. . P : | 
the case to the jury, detailed the transaction as 
accorded with the plaintiffs’ evidence. He said that | 





the defendant, who is a Parisian banker, residing at | we think of. 
31, Park-row, Regent’s-park, called upon his clients|the stage-coaches—they died a natural and 


respecting the letting of a house, which house the 
plaintiffs had the lease of. It so occurred that the 
furniture of the house in question was to be sold by 
auction, and M. Labudy, being desirous of keeping 
some of the furniture, asked the plaintiffs if they could 
purcha @:ome of the furniture by contract. He was | 
told tha. it was too late, the sale having been an- | 
nounced by advertisement, and it was suggested that 
he could attend the sale and buy by any arrangement 
with his clients. M. Labudy objected to attend the 
sale, and it was arranged that one of the plaintiffs’ 
clerks should attend the sale and bid for the defend- 
aut. The defendant then appointed a time to meet 
the plaintiffs at the house, and to value the articles he 
wanted. This being carried out, and the catalogue | 
priced, the plaintiffs told the defendant their charge 
would be 5 per cent. upon the valuation of the furni- 
ture the defendant selected, which in the gross 


| line. 


‘murder and rapine, seized with horror at their 
own first impulses, dropped the red flag of blood 
at the feet of Lamartine. But it appears that 
circumstances have perhaps allowed this country 
to take precedence here. It is this milder 
| spirit of humanity which has raised up all those 
‘new questions, only heard of in the last century, 
'affecting the condition of the people : it is this 
| which seeks to carry health wel cleanliness into 
| the abodes of misery and squalor: it is this 


d 


'which has directed merciful attention even to 


}reform criminals rather than punish them : it is 


has struck the punishment of death out of our 
criminal code. 
Why, we did not even destroy 


peaceful death of themselves after we had con- 
structed railways. But if the last century had 
discovered the steam engine, I believe they 
would have destroyed all the coaches before a 
single girder had been put down upon a single 
The last century sought to level: well, 
we seek to level also, but our levelling is in a 
different spirit, I trust,—not by pulling down 
the one class, but by lifting up the other. 





Potices of Books. 


The Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine. London: 
Routledge and Co. 1854. 


Or late we have noted, in this long-established 





amounted to 349/. Prior to the sale coming off, the | the impress of anew head at work, associated 


defendant engaged another auctioneer, Mr. Bingham, 
of Ryder’s-court, and who effected the purchase 
instead of his clients. He contended that as the 
plaintiffs were instructed to purchase the furniture 
they were entitled to their commission upon their 
valuation and not upon the realization. 

Mr. Simpson, solicitor for the defendant, urged 
apon the jury the extraordinary conduct of an aue- 
tioneer selling for a principal to a principal. 
impossible that he could do honourable justice to both 
his employers. His client, one of the first bankers at 
Paris, was of scrupulous integrity, and would deny 
on vath that he had promised to allow 5 per cent. to 
the plaintiffs for literally doing nothing. As a 
foreigner it was natural he should make some inqui- 
ries, and the only persons he could make them of were 
the plaintiffs, who had let him the house, and who had 
the furniture to sell. He characterised the claim as 
an exaction, and remarked that the plaintiffs might 
as readily have valued the furniture at 1,000/. and 
charged 5 per cent. valuation, as for 3497. 

M. Labudy denied that he had entered into any 
such arrangement as stated by the plaintiffs. He said 
he merely asked them what he could buy certain 
things for, and they gave him a list upon which the 
prices were marked, and which came to 539/. In the 
meantime he called upon Mr. Bingham, and who 
upon going over the furniture, said they were valued 
greatly too high, and who eventually purchased the 
articles for him for 200/. When the plaintiffs offered 
to buy for him he felt extremely surprised at the im- 
propriety of the offer, and told them he could not see 
how they could buy and sell too. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Bicknell, M. Labudy 
admitted that Mr. Lockwood told him that if they 
purchased the furniture, they would charge 5 per 
cent. 

The Judge, in summing up to the jury, observed 


It was | 


periodical, in which we take a special interest, 


with new as well old literary labourers; and we 

| find an explanation of this in the part for April 
|last, now, along with its brethren of °53, Sw 
ius. Having reached something like a natural 
| maturity of one-and-twenty-vears, it was fitting 
itime that it should enter into a new birth, and 
(so it has. Its pages are now far more piquant 
and interesting than they have been, hie this 
|not to the initiated alone, but to all among the 
igeneral public who take an interest either in 
j ancient lore or in modern light literature. This, 
jin truth, is an amusing magazine, in every 
irespect suitable to the general reader; and 
it is something beyond this, even to him. 
|He may here a led, by sudden flashes of a 
\singular light shed even on ancient super- 
|stition, to see how close a connection Free- 
masonry has with religious principle. We want 
| to see Masons doing toads more than they 
ido. A little less “rest and refreshment,” and 
|a little more energy and “labour,” would be 
more consistent with the ancient practice of the 
'eraft. The brethren ought to be more cautious 
than they are in initiating some whose sole 
object is to be “filled with wine, wherein is 
/excess,” rather than “ with the spirit ” of truth, 
‘and so to convert the lodge into a mere set of 
| “jolly companions every one.” 


VARIORUM. 


The “ Royal Geographical Calendar for 1854, 
by Augustus Petermann, Physical Geographer 
'to the Queen,” is an ornamental as well as 
'useful sheet, designed and lithographed by Mr. 





The practical is the first thing | 


various routes of discovery by sea and land, and 
also a small map of the seat of war in Turkey 
and the Black Sea. The principal map-sketch 
consists of one having the north pole as its 
centre, and in which Mr. Petermann’s own pro- 
| posed north-east route is shown. In respect to 
this very hopeful route, by the way, we may 
here remark, that we have never observed one 
| or two important features in such a route pub- 
| licly aire namely, that this is the very route 
|which not only the warm “Gulf Stream” 
|takes, past our own islands, and along by the 
| Norwegian coast whose rigours it so markedly 
mollifies, towards and around the polar region, 
‘but also the very prevalent and warm south- 
west winds, which follow the same route; that, 
consequently, the isothermai line, which shows 
so vast a southern sweep of ice-bound territory 
and coast in the north of America, bends far to 
the north as it takes its eastern course to the 
north of Lapland ; and that while the warm ocean 
current runs north-eastward, and doubtless cir- 
culates round the pole, a cold current sets in in 
the very opposite or returning direction ; partly, 
at least, south eastward by the ice-bound coasts 
of northern America, issuing out through Davis 
Straits, and rejoining the warm current far to 
the south, and along the east coast of North 
America. When facts such as these are con- 
sidered, together with the packing and 
pressure of the ice on the northern shores 
and islands of America, would it not appear 
as if the warm Gulf Stream and the warm winds 
also moving north eastward, periodically cleared 
that side of the aretic regions of ice, by melting it 
partly, and partly by carrying it along with them 
round the pole and then pressing it on again 
southwards upon the northem coasts of the 
western hemisphere as the stream issues forth, 
now itself a cold current, through Melville 
Straits, Wellington Channel, &c. and by Baffin’s 
Bay into the Atlantic Ocean, as well as through 
Behring’s Strait into the North Pacific ? To 
this view our arctic navigators have braved pre- 
cisely the most difficult passage while neglecting 
the easiest and most accessible : they have pre- 
ferred going against the stream to running 
with it; plunging in ahead of the ice to follow- 
ing up ibchind it; and all simply because to go 
westward seemed to be the more obvious way to 
reach the western hemisphere, while in reality it 
was probably by far the most tedious and 
difficult. 

The “ Post Magazine Almanac and Court and 
Parliamentary Register for 1854,” is a well-timed 
and useful sixpenny publication by Pateman of 
Wine Office-court, Fleet-street. 

The “Statement of Mr. Lionel Gisborne’s 
Design” is a pamphlet on the Thames Improve- 
ment, lately Bre with a map, by Stanford, of 
6, Charing-cross. Weare not aware of much 
being new in it, but every one who urges on 
this desirable work is doing good. 

A tract titled “Aslit’s Decimal Coinage; 
with a Proposal for decimalizing our Weights 
and Measures of Length and Capacity,” and 
with gilt and silvered examples of proposed 
coins (Silverlock, Doctors’-commons, publisher), 
contains some sensible matter. 

Last, but not least in importance, we have 
“Observations of a Solicitor on the Right of the 
Public to form limited liability Puinbien and 
on the Theory, Practice, and Cost of Commer- 
cial Charters,” by Mr. E. W. Field (Longman 
and Co, publishers). This pamphlet constitutes 
a reply to the list of queries put by the Govern- 
ment Commission on Limited Partnerships, and 
enters at some length into a subject which is 

rowing in interest and importance, as all who 
Cael the discussion at the Society of Arts on 
the labour question the other day must feel 
assured. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socrety ror Bucks.—The quarterly general meet- 
ing of this society has been held at Aylesbury, under 
new auspices, the Archdeacon of Buckingham, vice- 
president, in the chair. In the report read, a sum- 
mary account was given of the society from its com- 
mencement. Among recommendations made, one 
was to publish, periodically, a journal, to contain, with 
architectural notices, papers and notes illustrative of 
the history and antiquities of the county. The report, 
it is said, is to be cireulated among the members with 





'Petermann, of 9, Charing-cross. It exhibits 


the first number of the journal. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STEREOSCOPIC PRroGREss.— | 


yy ° ° ‘pe . . . . 
lhe interesting and beautiful science of sun-painting 


Tue Late Mr. W. A. Nicnotson, Arcurrecr— |! making rapid and curious advances. A large bridge 
There has recently been erected in St. Swithin’s | }8 being built over the river Volga by command of 
Church, Lincoln, a monumental tablet in memory of | t€ Czar, who was so impatient to have it completed, 
this gentleman, by Mr. Milnes, of London: it includes | that he made frequent long expeditions to the works 
a likeness in medallion, with a warmly-worded in- that he might use nature’s own stereoscopties with 


scription, and at the base is sculptured a rent scroll. 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF ScoTLAND.—The | 
second meeting this season was held on Thursday in | 
last week in St. Mary’s Hall, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Col. Mure, M.P. for Renfrew, occupied the chair, and , 
delivered an introductory address on the dignity and 
importance of the fine arts, especially the grandest of 
them all—architecture. Mr. Salmon read the paper 
of the evening, on Church Architecture. Mr. Salmon 
argued that the Renaissance was the best style for 
church architecture, inasmuch as it was durable with- 
out being ponderous, convenient and comfortable, in 
harmony with the object for which it was erected, 
economical and capable of indefinite improvement. 
An animated discussion on Gothic and Renaissance 
followed. 

CONVERSAZIONE AT THE LEEDS CIRCULATING 
Lisrary.—The committee of the Leeds Library, with | 
a view to bring their valuable collection of books 
under more general notice, held a conversazione in 
the library, on Tuesday in last week, and the 
occasion, says the Intelligencer, was honoured 
and graced by one of the most brilliant and fashion- | 
able assemblies which we have observed in Leeds 
for some time. As the object of the committee 
was to obtain a more general recognition of the 
library, the conversazione was rendered as much as 
possible bibliographical in its character, and no extra- 
neous attractions, as paintings, models, and designs, 
were introduced to withdraw attention. The large 
room was decorated by festoons and wreaths of ever- 
greens. The president of the institution, Mr. W. S, 
Ayrton, delivered the opening address, which appro- 
priately treated of libraries and books, and as appro- 
priately concluded with an accounf of the means 


the enkephalic images implanted in his own imperial 
“camera obscura.” The architect, however, has now 
made matters more pleasant probably to all parties 
by preparing, twice a month, a pair of stereoscopic 
images of the works as they progress, which he for- 
wards to the Emperor, who sits in his own study 
and sees through this new and curious sort of spy- 
glass how they are getting on at the Volga. Another 
new mode of making use of the phototype, consists 
in casting a magnified copy of a sun portrait on canvass 
for the aid of portrait-painters, who thus sketch from 
nature’s sketches. Inarecent sitting of the “Société 
Encouragement pour l’Industrie Nationale,’ at 
Paris, according to Galignani, it was stated that a 
photolithographic precess, which has so long been de- 
sired, has at length been discovered. It was thus 
described :—An ordinary lithographic stone is taken, 
and a solution of di/ume de Judée (Jew’s pitch) is 
placed on it. A negative photographie proof is then 
put on it, and is pressed on the stone for a period 
which may vary from ten minutes to four or five 
hours. The page is then washed in pure ether, which 
soon evaporates. The figure is then found properly 
marked with its lights and shades, and it may be 
inked and drawn off as in ordinary lithographs. In 


|the same sitting it was announced that a deaf and 
; dumb man had discovered the means of painting 


photographic designs with a perfection not hitherto 
attained. A novel application of the combustion of | 
zinc, it is said, has just been discovered by Mr. 
Wenham. “He takes fine zinc parings or shavings, 


j}and forms them into a pellet, which, when ignited, 


affords a brilliant and steady light for photographic | 
purposes.” 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 


adopted for lighting the library with gas without | seventh annual meeting of this body was held on 


destroying the bindings of the volumes. 
gas, he remarked, was far purer than the London, but 
still it was desirable to take measures for its thorough 
ventilation : and this led to the “sun light ”—an in- 
vention which, we may remark, combines two distinct 


ideas, namely, the acquisition of a soft and beautiful | president, and took the chair accordingly. The secre-| 


The Leeds | Wednesday week, at Birmingham. 


| 
| 


| 


There was a} 


numerous attendance, presided over by Mr. A. Slate, | 
The first business transacted was the | 


vice-president. 
election of office-bearers for the ensuing year. Mr. 
W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., of Manchester, was chosen 


light shed exclusively from the ceiling, and hence | tary then read the report of the council for the past 


falling from above on every object throughout the 
apartment, thereby contributing a pecudiar effect 
which requires to be seen in order to be understood, 
and the idea of which was first suggested in the 
Builder, about seven years since, in a communication 
from “J.E. D.” giving an account of an experiment 
made by him in the lighting of a theatre some years 
previously in Scotland: the other invention with 
which this has since been combined in the “sun 
light” appears to be due to Mr. Alfred King, of 
Liverpool, and consists in the ventilation of the sun 
light by a series of cones. After the president had 
concluded his address, the Rev. W. Sinclair read a 
paper on Constantinople, and the military resources 
of the Turkish empire; the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, one 
on the classification of the sciences; and Mr. Harrison, 
the recently-elected librarian, concluded the evening 
by reading a short paper embodying his personal 
reminiscences of Russia. 

Lecture BY Sik Ropert Peet.—On Tuesday in 
last week, Sir Robert Peel delivered a Lecture on the 
Progress of Society, social and intellectual, in the 
Town-hall, at Birmingham, in aid of the funds of the 
Midland Counties Association of Mechanics’ and 
similar Institutions. The Hall was well filled. Mr. 
J. Baldwin, the Mayor, occupied the chair; and there 
were also present many members of the Corporation 
and others. Sir Robert Peel, who was received with 
prolonged cheering, commenced with a few modest 


| deration of various papers. 





year. It congratulated the members upon the satis- | 
factory position which the Institute now occupied. 
The total number of members was now 216. The 
adoption of the report terminated the annual general | 
business. The meeting then proceeded to the consi- | 
The first was “On an| 
improved Water Meter,” by Mr. C. W. Siemens, of | 
London. The next was “On an Improved Locomo- | 
tive Boiler,” by Mr. Joseph Beattie, of London. The | 
third was “On Berdan’s Crushing and Amalgamating | 
Machine for Gold Ore,” by the secretary, Mr. Mar- | 
shall—illustrated by models. “ Bird’s Patent Signal 
Apparatus between Guards and Drivers” was exhi- | 
bited in operation in the meeting-room; but the| 
reading of the accompanying paper was postponed, | 
together with a paper on Mr. England’s “ Safety | 
Apparatus for Working Mines.” In the evening the | 
usual annual dinner took place at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Mr. Fairbairn again presiding. | 

Amateur Lecturers.—Among the lecturers an- | 
nounced for the year at the Manchester Athenzeum | 
are the following members of Parliament :—Lord | 
Stanley, Mr. Napier, Mr. Walter, Mr. Keogh, Lord | 
Goderich, Mr. Isaac Butt, and Mr. Monckton Miles. | 


“MopeLt Lopaine-HousEs Mape EAasy.”—) 
Under this title a letter from the Rev. Richard | 
Burgess of Upper Chelsea appears in the Times, 
stating that he had associated himself with some of 
his parishioners in purchasing the lease of a double 


remarks on his anxiety to do justice to the subject of | house of 42 rooms, and adapting them to the use of 
his lecture, and with a slight programme ; to which we | separate families of the poorer classes, with various 


must limit our report. 


He proposed to touch upon | improvements and conveniences, at a cost in all of 


three great landmarks of history—the Crusades, the | £300, and that they find the result so profitable that 
discovery of America, and the origin of the art of | “in eight years, allowing for casualties and some loss 
printing. Inconnection with the Crusades, he should | of rent, the capital, with regressive interest at 5 per 
The tenements appear to 


be able to show how knowledge had its rise in Europe, | cent, will all be paid off.” 


and touch on the great abuses of the present day 
—the University of Oxford, the Corporation of the 
City of London, and Corporate reform—things more 
intimately connected than might at first sight be 
supposed. In relation to the discovery of America, 
he should trace the history of California and Austra- 
lia. Then he should take printing, and show the 
advantage we derive from the diffusion of knowledge, 
whether in our intellectual resources, or our agricul- 
tural pursuits. Then he should attempt a brief his- 
tory of education ; and then finally attempt to draw 
a picture of peace and war, showing that peace is 
civilization and war retrogression. A pretty full 


account of Sir Robert’s very lively lecture is given in 
the loeal Journal. 





be divided into single and double rooms and separate 
floors, at rents varying from ls. 3d. to 4s. 9d. He 
says he cannot understand why this ready and 
practical mode of improving dwellings for the million 
is not extensively adopted. He recommends others 
to follow the example as a safe and profitable invest- 
ment of capital. And although houses built for 
single families are not easily separable so as to con- 
stitute completely satisfactory dwellings for the poorer | 
classes, they may certainly be made a most important | 
and profitable intermedium between the worst classes | 
of dwellings, not separated or provided with suitable | 
conveniences at all, and the class of model dwellings | 
which it is most of all desirable finally to substitute | 
in place of both of these, | 








ILLUMINATED EVENING PROMENADE IN THE 
Crystan Patace at Dupiin.—An experiment was 
tried lately at the Dublin Exhibition building, with 
the electrie light, which promises the possibility of 
crowning the glory of the Sydenham wonders, if 
applied to them even by fits and flashes as at Dublin, 
but much more so when a perfect steadiness and 
continuance of this artificial daylight shall have been 
effected, which doubtless it will yet be. The Dublin 
“ Winter Garden ” was opened for a night promenade 
on Tuesday week, with military, vocal, and organ 
music, and a brilliant Wlumination of the great cen- 
tral hail “ at frequent and protracted intervals” with 
the electric light. The effect of the sudden revela- 
tion of the beautiful exotic plants, intermingled with 
statuary and other art objects, in the midst of im- 
posing music, must have reminded not a few, we 
should think, of the 8,000 promenaders present, of 
their own favourite poet’s prose yet poetical des- 
cription, in his “‘ Epicurean,” of the sudden revela- 
tion of married light and music in the penetralia of 
the temple of the Egyptian hierophants to the eyes 
of the gazers in the vestibule, when the great gates 
were suddenly thrown open to the flying Ibis and the 
rushing vestals. The effect, at all events, is said to 
have been “exceedingly beautiful.’’ 

SUBURBAN VILLA AND VILLAGE ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the members and supporters of this 
association, was held on 11th ult. in Exeter-hall. Mr. 
E. A. Lamb, magistrate of Sussex, took the chair, and 
explained the object of the society to be that of 
enabling the middle and working-classes of the metro- 
polis to obtain healthy residences out of town, with 
gardens, at a less rent, including expenses of railway 
transit, than they now paid for unhealthy lodgings or 
dwellings in the confined localities of London, with 
the power of becoming owners of the property within 


| seven years. The secretary read letters from the Earl 


of Shaftesbury and Mr. Peto, expressive of their con- 
currence in the objects, and their commendation of 


| the aims of the institution. Dr. Hatfield, Mr. Camp- 


bell, Mr. Murrell, and other gentlemen addressed the 
meeting in support of the resolutions, and it was 
stated that share capital to the amount of 16,000/. 
had been subscribed. 

Tax ON Fire AssuRANCE.—A petition is now in 
course of signature for repealing, or at least greatly 
modifying the Govrenment duty of 3s. per cent. on 
fire insurance. The pressure of the tax on the people 
is too generally felt to admit of a doubt that its 
repeal or modification would be a great boon. A 
Correspondent “ H. K.” suggests that a great benefit 
to the country would result were the insurance-offices 
to fix an equal rate for all insurances instead of 
classing them in different heads and making hazardous 
or double hazardous at very heavy charges. “I 
have been informed and believe the Duke of Portland, 
who insures all his property, arranges with an office 
to take all at one equal rate without reference to the 
business carried on, and it is found to work satis- 
factorily.” 

Progress oF BirwincHam.—Within the last half- 
century, this town has almost tripled in magni- 
tude. During the first forty years of the century, the 
average increase was 608 houses, with about 3,000 of 
a population, per annum: for the ten years ending 
1851, the increase of houses was about 890 every 
year, of population nearly 5,000. For the fifteen 
months ending March last year, the increase in houses 
was 3,020, equivalent to an augmented population of 
nearly 15,000. A return of building plans registered 
from Ist January to 31st December, 1853, according 
to the Improvement Act, gives—Houses, 2,784 ; 
chapels, 3 ; synagogue, 1 ; schools, 5 : warehouses, 23; 
manufactories, 22; malthouses, 4; stables, 7; sets 
of offices, 4 ; sawmill, 1 ; foundries, 3 ; workshops, 38 ; 
new shop fronts, 37; machine houses, 2; casting 
shop, 1; bakery, 1; bay (Bingley-hall), 1 ; additions 
and alterations, 56. This is exclusive of dwellings in 
the suburbs, estimated by the local Journal at pro- 
bably 1,000 in number. 

A NEW UsE Fok Gas Heat.—Mr. Hallewell, of 
Leeds, states that malt dried by gas yields 10 per 
cent. more of saccharine matter than when dried by a 
cinder fire. 

St. ANDREW’s CuHuRcH, IsLiIncton.—Sir,—In 
your mention of the consecration of this church you 
say that the design was obtained by competition, and 
that the cost has been 6,000/. whereas the competitors 
were restricted to a much smaller sum. Permit us to 
state this was not the case: the limit named to com- 
petitors in their instructions was 6,000/. and no 
allusion was made to a smaller sum. Further, allow 





‘us to state that the accepted tender for the church 


was 5,600/. and that the total cost of the building, 
including many additional works, has not exceeded 
6,100/. Tue ARCHITECTS. 

*.* Originally a smaller expenditure was con- 
templated, and it was the recollection of this we had 
in our minds. It is satisfactory to find the actual 
instructions were adhered to. 
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Roya Scorrisu Society oF Arts.—This society | Tue Masons’ Unton.—An attempt by threats to 
met on Monday in last week, in George-street Hall, | compel an operative stonemason at the Crystal 
Edinburgh, Dr Nachot in the chair, when a commn- | Palace, Sydenham, to joi the Masons’ Union having 
nication was read by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., | been proved at the Lambeth Police Court on Saturday 
on “ Dipping and apparent or fictitious Lights.” Seve-| week, Mr. Norton sentenced the threatener, Richard 
ral drawings were exhibited illustrative of this curious | Wilcock, to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
mode of marine illumination. Mr. Cowan, M.P.,! Pie Warr Statue, EprysurcH.—Some delay in 
then gave a sketch of the various changes and im- | furnishing the pedestal for this statue prevented the 
provements in the manufacture of paper during the) inauguration from taking place, as had been originally 
last thirty years. He concluded his paper by stating | intended, on the anniversary of Watt’s birthday. The 
that in the county of Edinburgh, which was a con-| statue itself, however, is now almost finished, and has 
siderable seat of the paper manufacture, there were | heen exhibited to the public. Mr. Slater is the 
about twenty-four machines in operation. Supposing | sculptor. 
these machines travelled at the average rate of 36) Worcester DiocksaN ARCHITECTURAL SOcTIETY. 
feet per minute (some of them travelled at 50), and | _ppis society made its first publie appearance in a 
supposing that they worked fifteen hours a-day (some | meeting held on 27th ult. at the Natural History 
of them went day and night), this would be equal to Society’s Rooms, Worcester. The bishop of the 





about 147 miles of paper per day, about five feet | giocese presided, and a good many of the clergy and | 


broad. He believed that there were about 360) others were present. His lordship addressed the 


machines in Great Britain, producing daily about) meeting in the outset, and Mr. E. A. Lechmere read | 


2,160 miles of paper. The secretary read the descrip- | 4 report congratulating the society on its prospects, 


tion of a model of a small machine, producing 4! ond treating of its rules and objects, and especially of | 


parallel motion in a perfectly straight line, invented the preservation of architectural remains throughout 
by Mr. John Sang, land-surveyor, ee oe | the diocese, from numberless barbarities and dilapida- 
trated by a model. There was next exhibited a bank | ions It was hoped that an arrangement might be 
safe lock, applicable to other securities, invented and | effected with the Diocesan Church Building Society by 
patentea by Mr. William Simpson, Bank of Scotland. | which all plans for new churches, or restorations, 
The business was concluded with the exhibition of the | whi. at society might be intending to aid by 
action of artificial tourmaline by Professor Kelland, | ry beard first of all be submitted to this pol 
and of microscopic writing exeeuted for him in Paris.|¢jon, They trusted that their funds would enable 
4 | ? es . 
On a spot no larger than the head of a small pin, the} them to engage in the work of church restoration 
professor showed, by aie of ees so caetadatees | themselves, in which case their noble cathedral would 
several specimens of distinct and beautiful wnting— | ¢jaim a first place in regard. Indeed, they would not 
one of them containing the whole of the Lord’s Prayer | confine themselves to architecture, but would seek to 
executed within this minute compass. In reference | promote Christian art in all departments, whether in 
to this, and to our late notice of Layard’s last work | sculpture, carving, glass painting, or otherwise. T hey 
on Nineveh, where two remarkable facts in that work | viewed the establishment and success of a School of 
were brought together as probably connected, namely, | Design in this city with great satisfaction, and would 
that the national records of Assyria were written 00 | consider how far it was practicable to set on foot, in 
square bricks, in characters so stiall as to be scarcely | connection with it, a school of working carvers and 
legible without a microseope; and that, in fact, @) masons. In fact, they would take all means to imbue 
microscope was also actually es th mage the public mind with a love of the beautiful, which 
it 1s an interesting circumstance at Sir JOU!) was so intimately connected with the good and the 
Herschell has since suggested that our own national | tpn pve ewe Hone then addressed the meeting 
records might be daguerreotyped and multiplied for | i, the spirit of the report, the adoption of which he 
preservation on a minute scale, perusible only by the } moved, and which motion was seconded by the Hon. 
use of the microscope. __ | F. Lygon, who, with Mr. E. A. Lechmere, will act as 
NorFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHBOLOGICAL SO-| honorary secretary to the association. Other resolu- 
ene - —— — Sarg was nt \tions were moved and seconded, and all were unani- 
at the Guildhall, Norwich, on Thursday in last week. | mously passed, the Rev. Canon Wood, the Hon. and 
The Mayor presided. The attendance was not nume- | Roy. . H. Littleton, Archdeacon Sandford, and 
rous. ‘The secretary read the report of the committee | yarions other gentlemen expressing their sentiments 
and statement of Sen, which ee er at length | in favour of the objects of the association, a report of 
in the Norfolk Chronicle. Sit Willoughby Jones, | the whole being given in the Worcester Herald, to 
Bart., was elected president for the ensuing year, in which we may refer. 
the place of Sir John Boileau, resigned. Other! Par Burupivcs: Coverep Homestatts.—In 
office-bearers also were elected ; and Mr. Harrod then ‘the “Journal of the Agricultural Society” lately 
read a paper on the Yarmouth rolls. .., | published is a communication from Mr. W. F. 
Pire Jornts.—Allow me to point out a substitute f{obhbs, recommending covered homestalls instead of 
for a very objectionable method of connecting the ¢he ordinary farm buildings, as 10 per cent. cheaper, 
water-supply with closet-pans, namely, “om ow besides possessing other advantages. Plans by Mr. 
I have for several years, at the East and West-India Pay of Worcester, architect, are given ; but the idea 
Docks, used about 4 inches of India-rubber tubing, | o¢ “these is attributed to Mr. Oakley, the agent at 
inserting the lead pipe in one end, and drawing the pastnor. where several have been erected. “The 
> » * . ue - , “1 
other over the arm or neck of the pan, binding each parn and granary are covered with a roof close 
end with two or three turns of copper wire. I thus’ hoarded and tiled, but the yards, stables, &ec., are 
obtain a perfect water-joint, durable and economical. | covered with the Bridgewater roof-tiles, 14 inches 
—R. R. ; : . square, and, when fixed, lapping over 2 inches; so 
: To reacting pees yoy rm ae that 100 of them make 100 square feet of tiling. 
a ase lay, oo d a » GN “ this lay ee Each one (although a security against rain or snow) 
sheet or leai to be cleansed, covering the spot In lke acts as a ventilator.” 
anner with the clay or chalk. Cover the whole | ; : . 
= ith . : . | Proposep CENTRAL CoLLEGE oF Design, Nort 
with a sheet of paper, and apply for a few seconds a) . —- se real 
dialed : ‘ STAFFORDSHIRE.—The design for this building is by 
heated box-iron, or any substitute used by laundresses. wy : . 
. . ee Mr. Robinson, of Wolverhampton, and was selected 
On using India-rubber to remove the dust, the paper | > ; 7 be va 
“ . . , | from a number submitted in competition. The style 
sag ~rnogpener samt. ncn lis the Revived Italian. It has an ornamental 
— . s the Revived Italian. > has amenté 
Prick oF Home-Grown Timper.—The advancing Bay : shan i as” slilinde achiie The eenite 
: : > 2 - vp e, anke > two ‘ > rings. 2 op 
rates demanded for foreign timber during the past | \“ weg Meet | : 
year, begin to operate on the price of home-grown | “" * \” : 
pees: sy Heir I bn _| Corinthian order, with detached columns and arched 
material, ‘We learn from the local roups now | ~: ; " 
“he Mtahip « | windows: the whole is surmounted by a group of 
taking place,” says a Fifeshire paper, “that an ad-| ¢ : ; ais 
oi ell i ee . y| figures emblematical of the union of the fine arts. 
vance fully equal to 23 per cent. has been obtained Tid sectiltieey chitin oa vetitnian ae aon 
er . . e “Toor ¢ aims ¢ sritrance-na serv 
on every variety of seund, well-grown timber, with a nee: es : . ae 8 
ih eh, A * as a statue gallery, and having on one side a large 
prospect of further increase. é : C > 


. . o ! 
|has a rusticated basement, supporting a facade of the | 


“Ratt” Tenpers.—Tenders received for 1,000 
rods post and rail fencing ou the Finsbury Freehold 
Land Society’s estate at Wood Green. Mr, Lambert, 


surveyor ; 
Oak Posts with 


Oak Posts 


Fir Rails. and Rails. 
Roycroft £870 - £782 
May 767 — 684 
Barrett (Sydenham) 750 — 575 
Jetfrey ee — 6 
Phillips . . 625 _ 525 
Barrett (Clapton)... 537 — 462 
RO 533 — 462 
Carlisle y ants £99 t50 
Humphries ......... 475 — 430 
Moti... 25.52: 50 — 112 
Marshall .... O85 - 435 (aecepted.) 
Meaden.... - — — 250 


/room for a museum of pottery, and on the other a 
|similar one for the purpose of a library. At the | 
extreme end of this hall is the lecture theatre, capable | 
of accommodating from 250 to 300 students, with | 
lecturers’ room, &c. adjoining. The remainder of the 
ground-floor is occupied by the laboratory—a room for | 
the study of technical classes, more especially for those 
of casting in metal, and firing of pottery—and a! 
dwelling-house and office for attendant. The upper | 
floor is principally occupied by the large studio, | 
which is divided by means of moveable partitions 
into three compartments, for the painting, drawing, 
and life classes of the students. When these par- 
titions are removed it will form an additional room | 
for the exhibition of works of art, or for lectures, &c.; 


adjoining this room are others devoted to ladies’ and | 
gentlemen’s private classes, head-master’s studio, and | 
| a room for the study of anatomy. 





[Fen. 4, 1854. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procress. — Professor 
| Faraday lectured on the electric telegraph at the open- 
ing meeting of the Royal Institution for the present 
season. He pointed out that no known substance js 
either a perfect conductor or a perfect non-conductor. 
Thus the insulated copper wires of the submarine 
‘electric telegraph, though covered with a thickness of 
| gutta percha double the diameter of the wire, permit 
jan appreciable quantity of the electricity transmitted 
,to escape through the water; but the insulation is, 
| nevertheless, so good, that the wire retains a charge 
|for more than half an hour after connection with the 
| battery has been broken. In the original experiments 
| by Professor Wheatstone, it was found that an electric 
‘spark passed through a space of 280,000 miles in a 
}second. Subsequent experiments have given different 
‘results, from different conditions of the conducting 
wires. It has been determined that the rapidity of 
transmission through iron wire is 16,000 miles a 
second, while it does not exceed 2,700 miles in the 
|same space of time in the telegraph wire between 
London and Brussels, a great portion of which is 
submerged in the German Ocean. The retardation of 
| the force in its passage through insulated wire im- 
| mersed in water is calculated, the lecturer considered, 
be have an important practical bearing in effecting a 
| telegraphic communication with America; for, in a 
‘length of 2,000 miles, three or more waves of eleetric 
| force might be transmitting at the same time, and, if 
ithe current be reversed, a signal sent through the 
| wire, might be recalled before it arrived at America. 
| However, as men of science have not been uniformly 
| correct in their anticipations as to forces necessary to 
| the crossing of the Atlantic, it is to be hoped that 
‘not even Dr. Faraday’s fear will prevent the farther 
| extension of submarine telegraphy. Long before we 
| have a transatlantic telegraph, we dare say that actual 
| practical experiments of a less costly order will have 
|fully and fairly decided this question. Already we 
| have advanced several steps, and the next and more 
‘lengthened may be the Mediterranean line. From 
| these, perhaps, the practicability or impracticability 
| of a transatlantic line may be accurately deduced. 
| A New Doper.—What do you think of the follow- 
|ing advertisement as a mode of getting a connec- 
| tion ? —“ EB S , Architect, Surveyor, &c. 
|No. —, street, begs to inform his friends, and 
| parties about to build, that he intends to make No 
CHARGES for the first twelve months.” Can any one 
wonder at the style in which architects are treated ? 














TENDERS 


To the Lambeth Burial-ground for gateway, piers, and 
boundary walls. Mesers. Wehnert and Ashdown, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied. 

Eugene Murray _ .........000..00s00s . £2,464 0 O! 
Richards and Son..... .. 2,288 0 0 
William Chutter ..... 2,269 0 0 









John Jeffery ........ sdtiathinii 2,250 0 0 
R. T. Carlisie...... 2,171 0 0 


| ieee 


‘ 2,150 0 O 
Locke and Nesham .................. 


2,002 0 0 


bn OE RD ET TOA . 19909 0 0 
William Thompson .................. 1,945 0 0 
Sissons and Robinson ............... 1,937 0 0 
Patrick and Son ....... ay 1,929 0 0 
Ayn Cullingford .... -. 1,888 0 0 
We. Ba TROD . cceccesce bases we 1,866 0 O 
George Myers ... ce ooo 
ES 1,687 0 0 
T. D. Carter (aceepted)............ 1,509 0 0! 


For iron gates and iron boundary fence to same Barial- 











ground. 
Bugene Murray .......ccccorcosseees £3,334 10 0! 
! J. W. Standing........... rrtnc. ee Ce © 
| George Myers ........... 2,928 0 0 
| Locke and Nesham ..... -- 2,638 0 0 
Bi ie ces cenceipnssxtiesnnseases 2,600 0 0 
OG 2,397 0 °0 
Hayward, Brothers.................. 2,108 0 0 
j BOR SOD « cscccccceusnees eareneuens 2,088 0 0 
William Thompson .......... 2,073 16 0 
Freeman Roé................00 2,012 14 0 
Higgs and Callingford .... 1,990 0 0 
Charles D. Young .......... 1,829 0 0 
Te I va trcicnesrinnininiy 1,785 0 
Sissons and Robinson ....... 1,776 10 O 
| Cottam and Hallen .......... 1,753 0 0 
Lt, Eee 1,695 0 0 
William Chutter ..... 1,692 0 0 
Richards and Son..................... 1,668 0 0 
Alfred May (accepted) ............ 1,416 8 O! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ T. G.” (* landlords” are not necessarily “ heartless wretches ”), 
** F. R.” (the military authorities object to interference with the 
varade), “ G. B. W.” (the question was asked in our pages recently, 
but has not elicited a satisfactory reply), * Septimus” (we are 
foreed unifortaly to decline), “Constant Reader” (ditto), “ Beta” 
(ditto), “ H. M. T.” (the Buildings Act affords protection : take 
advice), “ Crito * (not advisable), “ N. E. 8.” (we do not remember 
the name mentioned), “ P. B.” (charge varies so much. we should 
but misiead), “J. L.”“ Justitia.” “J.T.” 8. and 8." F. BN.” 
“ERY F. W.” “G, H.” * W. P.”* Rev. W. G.” “C. B.” *J. F.”’ 
“ A Constant Subscriber,”“ H.J.G." “J. H.” “J. N.* “ Mr. H.” 
* sawdust,” “W.S. WL” “* Working Man,” “ H. D.” 

NvTICE.—All communications ing advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” al! 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addreases.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOA RCHIT (TECT 
N ARCHITECT of very” ‘Extensive Prac- 
jee is desirous of meeting with a Gentleman, either as 
MANAGING CLERK or PARTNER, wy is thorongh! 
| ene with the Profession.— Address, Y. Z. Post-office, Bary, 
vancashire. 









N EXPERIENCED SISTANT, not 
leas than 30 years of age, and able of making Practical 
bebe Drawings, REQUIRED by an ARCHITECT.—Full 


: plow ars with name and address to 
fousekeeper, 1 12, Buckingham-:treet, Adel phi. 


ANTED, a PRACTICAL MANAGER 


for a BRICK. TILE and PIPE MANUFACTORY, the 

same being made by steam-machinery. The duties uired are, 

to toaupenienend the whole, and to keep the accounts of sales &e. 

For partculars, apply to KICHARD CAIL, Contractor, New- 
castle-upon Tyne. 











7 TO STONE CAl RVERS. 

ANTED, immediately, ONE or TWO 

FIKST CLASS MEN, who Theemushly understand the 
Decorated P Period. —A pply to 0. Y. Post office, Leicester. 


TO P. PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND PLUMBERS, 


WANTED, for a permanency, a Young Man, 


who understands Graining, Writing, snd general House 
Painting. with a knowledge of Bn a yg aud G'azing.— Address, 
G. JENNINGS, Plumber, &e. Wisbech. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ CLER} KS 8, 














! 


sent to X. ¥. Z. care of | 


| of England to superintend works.- 


| Post-office, Es:ex-street, Islington. 


ANTED, in a London Office, an expe-_ 


ditious and practical PRAUGHTSWAN, 
measuring and valuing artificers’ work, preparing « 
taking dilapidations. &¢.—Apply to Q. R. Office of “* 
giviag references and stating age and the enlery 
must be moderate, as the situation would prot ob: ub 


cifications, 
he Builder.” 


lyb be permanent. 





TO ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, a Person to Superintend the 


Management of a Saw and Flour Mill, who understands 

wheelwright business, and will mske himself generally u-eful 

ages, 228. ner week. with cottage, garden, and wood for firing.— 
Apply by by letter, stating particulars, to R. H. Post- office, Slough. 


WANTED, a BUILDER’S ASSISTANT, 


of active and steady habits, a fair draushtsman aud 
accountant, and capable of taking charve of a general business. 
Letters, post-naid, s‘ating salary expected (fur long hours), qualifi- 
cations, al addressed A. B, 248, High Holborn. will be attended to. 


ANTED, by a Builder in the Country, 


j a good Pr actical CLERK, eapable of getting up perspec- 
tive and work ng drowns, and measuring up works. To a snit- 





cavable of | 


required, which | 
| present situation, 39 years of age. 
| branch of brick and tile making an 


able person the situation would be permanent.—Anpoply, stating | 


terms, &c. to L. U. care of Mr. 


London. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS. AND GLAZIERS 


ANTED, a respectable Man as THRE E- 
BRANC H HAND. 
business. To a steady 
expected. ~Inquire of Mr. STORK, 9, Duke-street, St. James's. 
Vy ANTED, ONE or TWO ASSISTANTS 
capable of FINISHING FAIR MAPS and PLANS.— 
Apply to Messrs. M AK» HALL and SUTHIL Lh, Epsom. 


TO CIVIL ENGIN EFRS. 


Newcombe, 5, Lilly-pot-lane, 





TO DRAUGHT*S VEN 





who thoroughly understa.ds hs | 
sober Man a constant situation may be | 


| A. T. No. 8, U nity-street, vege green, 


ANTED, upon one of the Metropolitan | 


Ratiway., ‘efirs-class ASSISTANT ENGINEER, who 1s 
conversant with all branches of construction, well acquainted 
with the details of permanent way. and a good surveyor and 
draughtsman. Age not to exceed 30, and a pupil of Messrs. 
Stephenson. Brunel, or Bidder preferred.—Address, with full par- 
ticulars as to age, salary, emplovment, &c. 
instant to B. care of Mr. Hammond, Town ‘and Country News 
paper Office, 27, Lombard-street. 


W ANTED, by a steady 

SITUATION as MANAGING FOREMAN ofa STONE- 
WARE PuUTTEKY. The advertiser thoroughly understands his 
business. having served his time to it. Is also well acquainted 
with all kinds of slips and glazes, including a very superior white 
enamelled g'aze for clos-ts, &c. &c.—For particulars, apply by 
letter, to K. B. W. 208 08, Uxford-street. London. 


TO SMITHS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS 


ANTED, aSITUATION as FOREMAN. 


Address, W. J. at the Office of - * The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or 0U:-DOOR FOREMAN, 
or to manage # business. References will be given for qualifica- 
tions, &c.—Address, D L. P. Office of “ The Builder” 


TO BVILDERS, PLUMBERS. AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


CONSTANT whe OYM+ NT as PLU MBER, PAINTEX, 
and GLAZIER. Understands zinc work. Wages moderate 
objection to town or country.—Address, by post, J. 8S. No. 27, 
street, Edgeware-road, Paddington. 


eines ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. &e. 
W ANTED, by a neat and quick Draughts- 
man. & svt ATION in an Architect’s or Surveyor's 
Office ; he is well acquainted with the duties of the above offices. 
Salary 1 moderate. —Ad dress, F. P. Post-office, Sandgate. Kent. 


res enectable Man, a 











Star- 








until the 1th | 


| 


No | 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by a middle- | 


axed person as CLEKK, to take the entire charge ofa 
builder’s books or otherwise; is well ve in measuring deco- 
rators’ and plumbers’ work, and can give good reference.— 
ddress, post-paid, to A. B. care of Mr. R. Gale, No. 68, George- 
street, Portman-quare. 


» ARCHITECTS AND BULLDERS. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of. 


WORK»s, GENERAL FOREMAN, or SHUP FORE- 
MAN in a longs E-tublishment. Satisfactory reference given. — 





| not so much an object as permanency of emp 


Address, A. A. A. at the Oftice of “ The Builder.” 
" ™) BUILDER3 AND OTHERS. Me 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 
te take the Management of a Brick and Tile Manufac- 
tory, by @ person of thorough practical knowledge of every branch 
of the edpemic making and burning in kilns every description | 


of red or white bricks, pi tiles, &e. also of the clamping depart- 
ment ; and writes a fair ay References will he given.— Address, 
W. W: Field Cottage, Hook, by Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 





ano ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a clever 
and experienced DRAUGHTISMAN, accustomed to fair 
and working drawinzs, aud the general reutine of office work. 
3 Y. 4 Mr. Jackson's, Stationer, near the Town Hall, 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTS a SITUATION as Plumber, 
Painter. ond Glazier. Und-r tanis beer mage ond 


estimating.— Add T. 3. Mr. Markwell’s, Bookseller, 46, Grrat 
Titchfield-street. —_ . 


} 


} tion as CHI 


TO MANUFACTURING TRONMONGERS, ENGINEERS, 
IRON FOUN ORES, &. 

A S CLERK or DRAUGHTSMAN 

general knowledge of the iron trade, and disposed to make 


himself useful with the above.—Address, W. B. Mr. LOCK’S, 
News-agent, a" s-inn-road. 





TO RUILDERS, 


THOROUGHLY competent SU RYEYOR, | 


MEASURER, ESTIMATER, 4c. offers his services to | 


Builders requiring temporary assistance in me: suring, estimating. 
&c. upon moderate terms.—Address, M. A. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO MASONS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
PERSON, about 40 years of age, married, 





wishes fora SITUATION as FOREMAN or TRAV ELLEK, | 


He has had upwards of 25 years’ practical experience as a marble 
and stone mason, and is thoroughly acquainted with the general 
routine of buildin 
out quantities, and cut and write letters for monume mtal work. 
Is of temperate and active habits, and would not o'ject to go out 


of Mr. Locke, 5, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, Loudon. 
CLERK of WORKS 


KE-ENGAGEMENT; 
preferred. Terms moderate. 





is a neat draughtsman. 
References giveu.—Address, M. M. M. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
CLERK of WORKS, or BUILDERS’ 
FUREMAN, i. opentoan *NGAGEMENT. The adver- 
tiser is well acquainted with Gothic work, and can produee 
nnuexceptionable references from various architects and builders — 
Address, post paid, to A. Z No, 2, 8t. John’s-road, Re eding, Berka, 


-am n 
USTRALIA. — ro C APIT. ‘ALISTS, 
BRICKMAKERS, &e. — Wauted by a married Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT to go to Australia ; has been fifteen 
Thorouch!y competent in every 
barning.—Addre s. with par- 
3, Poland-street, Ox ‘ord-street. 


WANTED, 


ticulars,to P. P. care of Mr Pillin, 


‘AS BELL-HANGER, 


by a 


Address, 0. W. 20, 


Agnes-street, Water] 00-road. 


~ YOUNG M AN (aged 24), the Son of a 


Suilder. a good draughtsman, competent to measure and 
value work, and thorvughly versed in ali details of the trade, will 
be happy te treat for a SITUATION, in town or country, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or CLERK in CHARGE.—Undeniable 
references. Expectations moderate.—Address to C. W. care of 
Mr. Tanah, 10, Tettenham-court- road, 


ment.- 


~ MIDDLE. AGED, astive Tescen. i is ready 
to FNGAGE HIMSELF in CONDUCTING, SUPEK- 
INTENDING, or otherwise. any respectable firm or contract 
business.—T he best of reference and security can be given. 
bristol. 
TO RUILPERS, PAINTE RS, HOU SE ‘DEC ORA TORS. &e. 
: aa y 
YOUNG MAN, 
Paper-hanger, and Painter. witha thorongh knowledge « f 
the business in ail its branches, having had the management of 
large jobs, wi hes fora similar ENGAGEMENT.— Direct, A. Z. 4, 
Hemming’s-row, St. Martin’s-lane. 
TO ARCHITECTS rm 
> 7 a 
DESIGNER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and 
good AKTISTIC COLORIST, OF FER*s his SERVICES 
in the preparation of perspective views, the tinting of backgrounds, 
and the introduction of landscape; also in general drawing and 
lithography. Terms very moderate.—Specimens of ability can be 
seen by .ddressing A. Z. 29, Denbigh-place, Beluravia. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HANDY middle-aged MAN, used to the 
Sench and setting out working rods or jubbing, wishes 
bM PLOYMENT at 48. 64. per day, in town or country. —Address, 
F. F. 30, Little Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


G ENT! EM. \N w who hes a rood knowle dee 


.and has hd considerable practice in, Gothie architee- 
tur and its accessories, is desirous of meeting with an ENG AGE 
MENT as ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—Address, 
I. L. 13, Cecil-street, Strand. 

TO TIMRE R MERC H ANTS. 
GENTLEMAN of experience in the 


Timber and Hard wood Trade des res an ENGAGEMENT 
as | RAVELLER, wits a first class House, in or out of London.— 
Address, B, D. Uffice of “ The Builder,’ 


A S CLERK of WORKS, or OU T. DO RK 

FoOKEMAN, — Wanted, a SITUATION as above. ‘the 

advertiv r brought up to the bench. Can give good references.- 
Address, F. R. s. Office of * The Builder.” 
; TO CARPENTERS AND BU ILDERS, 

HE Advertiser has a Son between 19 

and 20 years of age a carpenter and joiner, who is desirous 

of servinz the remainder of his time in a respectable Shop, where 

he would have an opportunity of finishing his trade. 

ex lanations and references will be given.—Addreas, A. B. 

of Mr. Martin, No. x Long-acre, London. 


TO ORNAMENTAL WRITFRS&, DECORATORS &e 
HE Friends of a Youth, 17 years of age, 


who has stusied at the School of Desicn, and is possessed ofa | 

ood knowledge of « trawine, and somewhat advanced in the ahove 

ranches of business, are desirous of placing him where he will have 

an opp: rtunity of improving, and who e services will ensure him 

some small remuneration.— Address, S. B. J., 1, Park-row, Black- 

heath Park. No objection tu his being articled for three or four 
years, 








TOC IVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND sv RV E YORS, 
HE Advertiser has had upwards of 
ten years’ experience in Land and Enwineering Surveying, 

as a Surveyor and Superintendent of Surveyors, engazed on ex- 
te: sive surveys of towns for san tarv, &c. improvement in all its 
branches, and is now OPEN for an ENGAGEMENT. Testi- 
monials and specimens of the firs’ class can be yee “luced. Salary 

oyment.— Address, 


Y. Z. Office of the * The Builder.” 


T) NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, a middle- aged Man, who can | 


be highly wr) yo. mended, is desirous of obtaining a SIU A- 
gE ,ARPENTER, JUINER, &c., on an Estate, 





| having filled - situations some years past. but now dis- 


engaged. Is a thoroughly 

including Cabinet aud Upholstery Work, and has had the erecting | 

ud repairing of . rate Private and Farm. buildings. —Address 
a Post-office, | song Cross, Chertsey, Surrey. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


THE advertiser, aged 21, who is a fair 





architectural aid perspective amititieeats: has a know- |; 


ledge of levelling. surveying, plotting, plain, and ornamental 
¥riting and mapping, being also well versed in mathematica, is 
desirous of EM Put MENT. Net having been iu an office.a 

small salary only is expected.—Address, A. G. Mr. Houkham’s 


| Library, Ola Bund-street, London. j 


having a| JHE Advertiser wishes to 


operations ; can conduct correspondence, take { 


Address. INDUSTRIA, care | 


is desirous of a/| 
Country | 


years in his | 


Young Man, lately employe d at the New Atemae of Parlia- 


Apply, | 


who is a good Grainer, 


ractical workman in all branches, | 


! 
| ‘TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. . 
meet with a 
SITUATION where he would have an opportunity of 
| acquiring a practical knowledze of his profession, ‘his attention 
hitherto having been princi;aily confined to office duties, or 
employment during part of the day. He is a fair draughtsman: 
can measure I work, &c. Selary not a eemsideration.—Address, 
be W. Porter’s-lodge, Furnival’s-inn 





TO PLU MBEKS. BUIL DERS. &e. 


HE Advertiser, aged 40, is in want of a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER. or to take the three branches. 

| Address. J.P. 29, Mansion-house-street, Lower Kenuington-lane. 
Good references given. 


HE Advert rtiser, who is a neat ry e expedi- 
tious draughtsman, and has a thorough knowledge of 
detail and construc’ ion, is de-irous of on L}NGAGEMENT in an 
A rehitect’s Uftice.- Address, G. G. 2, Showtieid street, King’s-road, 
| Chelsea. 
! 


| 





THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE WORKS PRODUCED BY 


DAY & SON, 
LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN 


Landsespes, Architecture, Shipping, and Picure Subjects—Por- 
traits direct from _ j.ife on Stone, or from Paintings, Drawings, or 
Daguerreotypes— Medical and Scientific Suljecs, executed ia a 
superior style peculiar to this establishment, Ca otypes copied. 





The large Staff of Draughtsmen required by Messrs. DAY and 
BON to execute the 
MAPS, PLANS AND SECTIONS, DIAGRAMS, &c, &e. 
| FOR HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 
Offers to Solicitors, Eng'neers and Surveyors, Stationers and 
Printers, throughout the country, great advautages for the rapid 
and economic «xecution of th 1eir Lithography. If required, a plan 


received by the morning post may be lichographed and despatched 
by the return post. 











To meet the growing demand upon 
LITHOGRAPHY FOR COMMERCIAL PORPOSES, 
Messrs. DAY and SUN have just erected the largest premises for 
the purpose in the world. in soliciting orders from Manufacturers 

and others for 


PATTERN-BOOKS, SHOW-CARDS, LABELS, &e. 


An4 every other de-cription of Lithography and Colour Printing’ 
Messrs. DAY and SON promise a style of work of unequalled ex” 
cellence, with economy aud rapidity of execution. The smallest 
consumers of the productions of Lithography in any part of the 
kingdom should apply to Messrs. DAY and SUN for estimates, and 
it will be found, owing to the extent of thi. Establi-hment, that 
its manifest advantages, viz. superiority of work, great speed, and 
moderate charzes, can be secured with satisfaction and saving to 
the customer. 





| 
PRINTING IN COLOURS, 


As perfected and practised by Messra. DAY and S/N, has assumed 
a position hitherto unattained for artistic exce'lence, rapidity of 
execution, and economy of production. The first and only perfect 
realization of a paimting in coluurs. “The Blue Li, hts” (after 
Turner), executed at this establishment, secured for itself the 
desiguation of a Painting Print. Uther examp es of great merit, 
more particularly illustrating rapidity and economy of production, 
combined with artistic excellenee, will be fouud in the three im- 
portant works by 


MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Esa. 


Namely.‘ NS OMETRICAL MOSAICS OF THE MIDDL E 
AGES,” “METAL-WORKK AND ITS ARTISTIC DESIGN,” 
and “THE IN DUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE NINE: EENTH 
CENTURY.” 

These works, although elaborately printed in colours and gold, 
have been sold at the price of uncoloured works. The /ast-named, 
consisting of 160 plates, issued in Fortnigh:ly Parts of four pistes 
proves the possibility of adapting Chromo-lithography to Periodical 
Works — to Book Plates requiring long numbers cheaply and 
guickly—and to Geological or other Coloured Maps. 

Mesers. DAY and SON are prepared to estimate and undertake 

Works of any extent, and to meet every requirement as to quan- 
tity and speed, or necessity as to price. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE PRINTING OF EVERY 
| DESCRIPTION, 


| 





LADIES, Amateurs of Drawing, will find the reproduction by 
themselves of their own Sketches, by means of Lithography, a most 
delightful occupation for leisure time. Materials and instruction 


can be had « 
MESSRS. DAY AND SON, 
LITHOGKAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
uv. Gate-street. Léneein ‘s-Inn Fields, London. 


r ITHOGR AP HY. er MOODY executes 


every deseription of Lit Segnehe for pro‘es-ional per-ons or 
the trade; Porirai:s, Landscapes, &c. sketchei and lithographed, 
or copied from the roughest drawings ; Envgineer:ns and Mecha- 
nical Drawings correctly detailed by experienced hands. Presses, 
Stones. Chalks, &c. supplied, Specimens of every class of work for 
inspection. Fstimates given. Instructions afforded. — Litho- 
graphic Vffices, 257, High Holbore. 


Satisfac ory | 
care | = 





THE CORPORATION CITY OF LONDON. 
| nd Edition. 8vo, 
HE LAWS “C U STOMS, USAGES, and 
REGU LATIONS of the CITY and PORT of LONDON; 
with Notes of the various Charters, By Laws, Statutes. aud 
Judicial Decisions by which they are established. With an 


Appendix on the City Election Acts, &c. 
By ALEXANDEK PULLING, Es sq. 
Barrister, of the Inner Tewple. 
“The standard work on the laws aud usages of London.”—See 
Daily News, et article, 6th February, 1847. 
UTTERWORTHS, 7, . Fleet. street. 


HE N ATIONAL “MISCELLANY for 
| FEBRUAKY contums—L VDedications of Bvooks—IL 
Sebastopol—IIT. A Chapter! of History as it might have been— 


iV. The “ Petite Seur des Pauvres’—V. Verse making in the 
a jen Time—VI. Our Literary Friends—VII. Invalids 
VILL Life of Theodoric the Grest, King of Italy—iX. Notices— 


to Poetry. 
At the Oflice, la. Exeter-street, Strand. 








“MIRROR Soa the UN JASSURED.— See 
the PROVIDENT TiMKS3 fur FEBRUARY. Price 
3 

x Pen OULSTON and STONEMAN ,,Paternoster-row. 


OAN SOCIETIES for the PEOPLE.— 
See the PRUVIDENT TIMES for FEBRUARY. Price 
Si 
PS HOULSTON aud STONEMAN, Paternoster-row, 


REEHOLD LAND INTELLIGENCE.— 
See the PRUVIDENT TIMES for FEBKUARY. Price 
Sixpence OULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE FOR 1854. 





Now Publishing, Nos. I. to IV. price Three Halfpen 


of an entirely 
THE HOME 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE. CRITICISM, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


y printed peges. imper'al Svo. in a Wrapper, with Illustrations by JOHN GILBERT, 
; BIRKET FOSTER, and other Emineut Artists. 


Containing 64 handsome 





CONTENTS 

No. 1—GRANVILLE ; & Domestic Story, with an Illustration by 
Jonn Gitpert—The Old and the New Year—Gossip about the 
Goodwin Sands. with an Illustration— Poetry : Be Gentle to the 
Lowly Born—The Burial-place of Milton, with an Illustration— 
Mr. Crabberiey’s New Yenr’s Eve: a Story in Two Chapters. 

No. [1.—Granvitte, Chaps Il. and III. with an Illustration by 
Joun GitspertT—Common Things by the Wayside: a Piece of 
Chalk—Charles Lamb, with an Illustration of his House at Isling- 
ton—Mr. Crabberley’s New Year's Eve, Chapter L1.—Forest Life in 
Ceylon. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO. AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


ce each (or in One Monthly Part, price Sevenpence), 


New Series of 


COMPANION ; 


OF PART I. 
No. I1L—Granvitie, Chaps. TV. and V. with an Illustration 
by Joun Grtpert—Kandom Notes on Beards—A Peep at Amiens 
| “Chateau Bouret: a Tale from the French, with an Illustration 
by Mor:s—Memorials of Eminent Men—Cowley’s House at Chert- 
sey. with an Illustration. : 
No. 1V.—Granvitie, Chaps. VI. VIL and VIII. with an IMlns- 
tration by Jonny Gitnert—A Word or Two about Coal Gas and its 
| Impurities—Omer Pacha, with a Po trait by NicnoLtson—W hat is 
| called a Pleasant Dream—Round the World. 





In Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts, price Ninepence, 


THE FAMII 


A MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, INSTRUCTION, AND PRACTICAL 


SCLE 


No. 80,—Chemical Experiments—Instructions in Illuminated or 
Vellum Painting (with Eleven Engravings)— Miscellaneous : A few 
Words on the Power of the Letters—Guy’s Clift, Warwickshire 
(with an Engraving)—The Papyrus (with Three Engravings)— 
Poetry ; Mens Divinior, by Barry Cornwall —Tales: Katherine. a 
Tale of Woman’s Trials (with an Engraving)—St. Sylvester's 
Night, a True Story, from the German—Work-Table Friend. 


No. 81.—Family Pastime : Charades, Enigmas, Riddles.—Miscel- 
laneous: The Hair Harvest—History of Marmotinto.— Poetry : 
Meditation, by John Norris.—Tales: The Artist’s Patron (with an 
IUustration)—Katherine, a Tale of Woman's Trials (with an 
= oa from a design by Birket Foster) — Work-Table 

riend, 








LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO. AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


CONTENTS OF PART XIX. 


1Y FRIEND, 


NCE. 


No. 82.—Family Pastime: Practical Puzzles—Mental Kecrea- 
tions.— Miscellaneous: Affections of the Eye—Art of Listening— 
The Silkworm and its Products (with an Llustration)—Tales: 
The Artist’s Patron, Chapter 11.—Katherine, a Tale of Woman’s 
Trials (with an Engraving, from a design by Birket Foster), 
Chapter I11.—Chess Problem and Game, by Herr Harwitz—Work- 
Table Friend. 


No. 83.—Art of Illuminated or Vellum Painting (with Five En- 
gravings)}—Work-Table Friend. — Miscell : AH hold 
Account-Bock of the Thirteenth Century—Tynemouth Priory, 
Northumberland (with an Eneraving, from a design by Birket | 
Foster)—A Wonderful Horse—Family Pastime: Enigmas, Prac- 
tical Puzzies—Tales: Katherine, a Tale of Woman’s Trials (with 
an Engraving, trom a design by Birket Foster), Chapter IV. 








Weekly, price 2d. each, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES: 
COMPRISING TREATISES ON EVERY BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE. 





THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES, HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED. 





No. L—INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on the Nature. Con- | 
nexion, and Uses, of the Great bepartments of Human Know- 


ledge. 
Nos. II. and V.—PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE LIFE. By the Ep:tor. 


These Subjects comprise Part I. 
LONDON 


WM. 8. ORR AND CO. A 


_—* 
| Water Mircne ty, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


No. HIL—ARITHMETIC, INTRODUCTORY TO MATHE- 
MATICAL SCIENCE. By Professor Younc, Examiner in Ma- 
thematics in the University of London. 

. IV—THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By the Rev. 


| brought down to the 





which will be issued February 1. 


MEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW 





Price 48. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 


THE STAR 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Profusely illustrated, is now completed in the * HOME COMPANION” for 1853. which also contains “The A Si 
ee in Texas.” “ The Quorndon Hounds,” and numerous Tales, Poems, and Articles of general interest. js yaad of pa 


Hundred and Fifty Lilustrations. 


Orders should be immediately given for the Iustrated Edition, published by 
WM. S. ORR AND CO. AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


CHAMBER; 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


ON TUESDAY, the 28th instant, will be published, in c 


CRITICAL 


MR. MACAULAY’S 


AND HI 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
To be published in Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers 
*s* The prospectus and specimen may be had of aj! Bookcellers in Town and Country. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


rown 8vo. Part I. price One Shilling, and No. L price 14d. 
STORICAL ESSAYS, 


price Three-Halfpence each. 





WOUke ros ON PARTY-WALLS, &e. 
as In Svo. price 6s. boards, : 
HE LAW of PARTY-WALLS and 


FENCES, including the Metropolitan Building Act, with 


By H. W. WOOLRYCH. Esq. Barrister-at-Law 

London: STEVENS and NORTON: S&S SWELT. 
W. MAXWELL,’ ~ ee 

WRoLerce ON SEWERS. 

: n 8vo. price 78, 6d. boards, 

A TREATISE on the LAW of SEWERS, 
including the Drainage Acts. Sec i ‘ 
y H.W. WOOLRYCH, Ess. ety red 
London: STEVENS and NORTON; 8 SWEET. 
W. MAXWELL” ‘ 


Notes. 





and 


Now ready, the Second Edition, with Additions and an Index> 
in 3 vola post Svo. price 3ls. 6d. : 


A UlOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAYDON, 


Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to his D ti 
from his own Journals, by TUM TAY mom 
Temple Eee » by AYLUR, MLA. of the Inner- 

“* It is difficult to say in which sense the work befor 
the greater interest, whether as a ccatribvtian to the critical bie. 
tory of art in England, during the first half of this century. or as 
an illustration ot high moral truths, enforced by a terrible con- 
clusion. In either point of view its value can hardly be overrated 
The artist and the moralist may alike pore over its es, and 
learn from it lessons at once stern and profound. The editor has 

erformed his difficult and delicate task in a manner which does 





im the highest credit.”—John Bull 





London: LONGMAN, BRUWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. _ . 


TABLES OF THE AREA, ETC. OF CIRCLES. 
A New Edition, in post 8vo. price 6s. 


N 

A SERIES of TABLES of the AREA and 
CIRCUMFERENCE of CIRCLES ; the Solidity and 

Superfices of Spheres; the Area and Length of the Diagonal of 
Sqnares; and the Specific Gravity of Bodies, 0 which is 
added, an Explanation of the Author’s Method of Calculating 
these Tables. Intended as a Facility to Engineers, Surveyors, 
Architects, Mechanics, and Artisans in general. 

By CHARLES TODD, Engineer. 

The Second Edition, improved and extended. 

London: LUNGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIO- 
NARY, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. with nearly sixteen hundred 
woot engravings. price, in cloth, 60s. 
pD*® URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES: containing a clear Ex- 
position of their Principles and Practice. The fourth edition, 
much enlarged and corrected throughout; with all the informa- 
tion comprised in the ‘Supplement of Recent Improvements,” 
resent time, and incorporated in the 
* Dictionary :" most of the articles being entirely rewritten, and 
many new articles now first added. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
PRICE BOOK; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and 
an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the Construc- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring 
Surveyors. Llustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. price 8s. neatly bound. 
London ; published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, New Editions, in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works :— 

1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised 
by TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
the Use of Workmen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
Principles. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 308.; containing up- 
wards of 120 Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams, 

A _ T' ‘ ro Y ’ 

PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by 
TREDGOLD), both plain and ort tal ; taining a new and 
complete System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the use of work- 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is 
added a variety of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Cemeteries, &c. &c; and a description of the various 
materials employed. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; containing 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. : 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- 
TECTURE : containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and 
Executing them in the purest style ; including an historical De- 





| scription of Gothic Architecture. Lliustrated by upwards of One 


Hundred Steel Engravings, executed by Artiste of first-rate talent, 
including numerous Diagrams, &c. Twelve parts at 4s.; or in 
ds, 36s, 


8, 368, 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTUKE: couteining Plans, Elevations, Sections, Per- 
8 ive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and 

illas. By 8. H. Brooks, Architect. Beauti'ully engraved on 
steel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cust of each 
Edifice. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and 
Details of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, 
Markets, and other buildings for public pur . By 8 H. 
Brooks, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 
3s. or 328. boards. ois 

6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE; containing a series of Designs for Decorating 
Apartments with tasie, and suited to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture. By H. W. and A. Annowsmitu, House Decorators to her 
Majesty. Pen Parts, at 38 ; or in boards, 326, 

7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION ; containing a complete Treatise on the Art 
of House Painting, Graining, and Marbling ; including the Origin 
of Coluur, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Mauufacture of 
Pigments, Vils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. Hicarns, baw | Accom- 
by actual Specimens of Haud-brusb Graining and Marbling. 


en Parts, at 3s. or in boards, 32s. 

THE ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOP / DIA, a new and enlarged edition, comprehending 
Practical Illu~trations of the ee od and Processes employe 
in every description of Manufacture of the British Empire Illus 
trated by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings, By Luae Heneer, 
Civil Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has 
developed inany of the important facts since the first publication, 
In 183), of the Enyclopedia. The Inventions and Discoveries 
recently made have engazed the sedulous attention of the Kditor ; 
for,asthe value of each was tested by experiment, a description 
was accordingly prepared. By the selection of new articles, and 
care in the revision of old ones, this edition has now become 
systematically enriched ; so that it may be received as fully and 
faithfully expressing “the existing state of Engineering and 
Mechanism, adapted to the wants of Practical Men.” In two large 
8vo, volumes, cloth, lettered, price 30s. 


THAT na : 2 
HALL THE NEW STREET which is to 
form the Fant communication between the eastern and 
western parts of the metropolis be straight or crooked? An 
Inquiry, with Suggestions. 
By AN ARCHITECT. 
London: JOHN WEALE, 18, High Holborn; LETTS, SON, 
and STEER, 8, Royal Exchange. 
Price Sixpence. 


Published by JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn, London. 
In Une large Volume, octavo, with numerous LEngraviugs, 


ie price il, 8a. 
A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the con- 
_Stant use and reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 

Solicitors, Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Stewards, in all their 
several and varied professional occupations; and for the assist- 
ance and guidance of Country Gentlemen and others engaged in 
the Transfer, Management, or Improvement of Landed Property ; 
containing theorems, formule, rules, and tables in geometry 
mensuration, and trigonometry ; land measuring, surveying, an 
levelling ; railway and hydraulic engineering ; timber measuring ; 
the valuation of artificers’ work, estates, leaseholds, lifeholds, an- 
nuities, tillages, farming stock, and tenunt right ; the assessment 
of parishes, railways, gas and water companies; the law of di- 
laptdations and nuisa , Appr ts and auctions, landlord 
and tenant, agreements and leases; together with examples of 
villas and country houses. 

To which a’ tea oh my hen ly 1 Landed 

‘0 which are a several chapters on iculture an 

Property. By Professor DUNALDSON. 4 areies 


Now ready, price 1s. with Illustrations, by post, 1s. 6d. 


(CATALOGUE of BOOKS on Architec- 


ture and Engineering, civil, mecharical, military, and 

naval: new and old. Together with an incurporated list of mem- 

bers, &c. of the several learned societies fur the promotion of ar- 

— aud civil and mechanical engineering, and an index of 
ec s. 














BUILDERS’ PRICES, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT 
This day is published, rice 4s. a New Edition of A 
ROSBY’S BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK 

/ for 1854: containing a Correct Account of all the Present 
Prices allowed by the most eminent Surveyors. Including the 
New Building Act, a New Plate showing the Sections of Walls for 
Dwelling-houses, Warehouses, &c. Also a complete List of Sur- 


yors, 
London, sold by WM. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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TO ARCHITECTY, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE @LASS8 
1-8th thick, or 2 lbs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4 lbs. to the foot, for 
ND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 


It being un:versally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent character should not be less than one-eighth of an iach thick, weighing two pounds to the foet, Messra JAMES HARTLEY 
and CO. have directed their attention to the manufacture of a description of 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes rete for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving a span of from 8 to 12 feet. at a price not exceeding weight for weight that of common 
Crown Glnss. Not being transparent, »linds are unneces sary, snd when used in Greenhouses no scorching occurs; its NON-TRANSPARENCY and strength render it emineutly suitable for the 
Glazing of Conservatories and Roofs of all kinds; also Factories, Workshops, &. for which purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 by 6 inches and upwards. 
For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate 1s supplied at a muc’ lower cost than the common Hough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 





RIDGE : 

















Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, Bt are 


Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or 


to 


urfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 





GLASS. 


(PHOMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet Glass, requests attention to the present Prices of Glass and Stock sizes, which are 


cheaper and better than those of English manufacture :— 


PACKED IN 100 FEET BOXES, THIRDS QUALITY, BOXES INCLUDED. 
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And in a variety of large cases. 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS, 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


Tariffs of the above on application to 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 





WHISHAW’S REGISTERED 
IMPROVED TELEKOUPHONON, 


FOR SPEAKING-PIPES. 

By means of this invention speaking. pipes may be rendered more generally available 
for Public Buildings, Club-houses, Noblemen’s p Peet vnc City Warehouses, Office-, &c 
Tt consists of a whistle mouth- piece ‘of ivory, wood, or metal, with an indicator attached, 
by means of which, in case of two or more speak i ng-tubes being carried into one 
room, the mouthpiece from which a whistle proceeds is readily ascertained. 

Copper and Zine Tubes of various sizes, witn Brass connection; Flexible Tube, and 
every requisite for Speaking Pipes kept ready. 
Manufactured solely by 
BENHAMS and FR''UD. -urcessors to R. and E. KEPP, 
40, 41. and 42, Chandos-street, Charing-cross. 
And to be had retail ofall respectable ironmonzers. 








INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & PACE, | ELGIAN SHEET GLASS.—The Trade 

Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, Oxford-street, adjvining | are informed they can be supplied with 3rd Quality as 
Hanover-equare.and 3, Queen-street. Cheapside, London, rubmit , 8bove, in sizes from 40 by 30 to 42 by 32. x:ngle cases at 403.; 2nd 
the following PRICES of WINDOW BLINDS, which thev can | do. 398. ; 5th do. 388. ; 4th do. 32s.—at HICKSUN’S Foreign Glass 
recommend as being made in the best manner:— V enetian blinds, | Warehouse, 46, Long- ‘acre. (Terms Cast.) 


per square foot, 9d. ; best holland blinds, on rollers, 6d. ; best ditto, 
UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 


on spring rollers. Dd. : gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames. 
2s.; perforated zinc blinds, in ditto, la, '0d.; outside blinds of | 

\ SCHEDU iL — c se PRIC Es. WORKILNG DRAWINGS. &e 
c “pled. —_ thog 


striped cloth. 23. Transparent blinds in great variety. Engravings, 
with prices and discounts to builders and the trade, forwarded on | + 

App oaom, wees tree. \ Pa. ELEVATIONS. DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, & 
lith oe shed or engrave 


d 
TA "DAT Th oO Ta) | BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT- BOOKS; 
LATE and PATENT PLATE GL ASS, of DRAWING PAPE RS ; ditto, mounted and continuous 
unequalled colours quality, and finigh, for gloning aud other | TRACING PAPER and CLOTH ; ditto iw leugths. 
perpen supplied by J. LEBS and CO. cheaper than any other| GEVERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
nouse in London. All applications for estimates. &e. to be made to ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 


the Plate-glass Warehouse and Looking-gla.s Manufactory, | current rates. 
12, Rath bone-place. Oxford-street. WAtEBIOS and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall ; and 


Parliament-street, London. 
OHO CROW N, SHEET, ORNAMENT AL, ioe Contracts for the supply of large smevenaunneedll 
PATENT ieee AND PLATEGLASS ecceaen TO ARCHITECTS 
6, SOHO-SQU » 
s a 
ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Builders, &e. that he is OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 
prepared to Tender for the supply of EVERY dw er ese of 


Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society o 
leas. now manufac ‘tured at WHOL ES AL, E PRICE Paintersin Water Colours, and author of “ The Picturesque Archi 


tecture of Paris. or. maya &ec. iy cam r as it ts,” 
, TINT ofters his services in Tinting Ka: ker un sandscapes, Perspective 
RN AME NT AL W INDOW GL. ASS, at | Views, Interiors, &c. From the lo ig experience he has had i: 
very short notice.—The patterns sym:netricatly adjusted to | guch subjects, he is fully aware of tne points essentially necessary 
size ordered, and free from the much complained of defects in | to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 
squares cut out of sheets. from 1s. per foot super ; borders, 6d. per | manner. — Address, Mr. BOYS. 32. Albany-street, Kegent’s-park. 
foot run.—At CHAKLES LO N@x, King-street. Portman: “square, . 


BK and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
e 

















ILLS of QUANTITIES, &. Lithographed | 


with the greatest celerity. and on the lowest scale uf charges. | 


| 





Mg ; 


j 





| 


tion of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES Maps, Plan:, &c. reduced or enlarged. Architectural Engineering, } 


atten 
oftheir = TRNt PLATE GLASS, “BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and Mechanical Drawings executed in the most superior sty le of 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish; ROUGA plain or tinted lithography.—ASHBEH and DANG EKFLELD, 


PLATE, chown, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL Ar -chitectural and Enuineering L ithographe rs and Praughtsmen, | 


GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest 
terms. Designs and estimates furnished for ornamental windows, 
either for house or — decoration.—All applications for esti- 
mates and lists of eng to made at their warehouse, 
35 OXFORD. STREET 


2, BEDFOKD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, CONDON i 


URVEYING, ARCHITE CTUR if. dada 


las oe ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENT, 





HE CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT 


GAS COUMPANY.—Capital 50.000. in 5,000 Shares of 10! 
each.—Rezistered Provisionally under 7th and sth Vict. cap. 110,- 
Temporary Offices, 33, Moorgate-street, London. 

TRUSTEES. 
Sir John William Lubbock, Bart. Mansion House- -place 
George Henry Barnett, esq. 62, Lombard-street. 
DIRECTORS 
Hon. E. ©. Curzon, Scarsdale House, Kensington. Chairman. 
G. P. Pocock, esq. Log Hall, Old Ford, Middlesex, Deputy 
Chairman. E 
Peter Le Neve Foster, esq. Society of Arts. London. 
Edward Roberts, esq. M.D. Farnborough House, Sydenham. 
Henry P. Stephenson, esq. A.LC.E. 10, Thurlow-place, West 
Brompton. 
Erasmus Wilson, esq. F.R.S. en Cavendish-square. 
AUDITORS 
William Quilter, esq. (Messrs. Quilte er, Ball, and Co.) Coleman- 
street. 
Benjemin J. Chapman, esq. Palace Distillery, Bromley, Middle- 
sex. 
NKERS, 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. ‘and Oo. 11, Mansion House-place, 
Messrs. Burnett, Hoares, and Co. Lombard-street. 
OLICITOR AND SECRETARY. 
John Downes, esq. 38, Moorgate-street, and Bromley. Kent. 
Brox eans.— Messrs. C tosley, Bri others, 30, Cornhill, London 
CHEMICAL ADVISE 
Robert Dundas Thomson, esq. M.D. Prohene of Chemistry in 
St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 


ENGINEER. 
W. M. Stears, esq. 43, Moorgate-street, and Sydenham, Kent. 


The calls will be 1. per share on the 1st of each month. 

The importance of the Crystal Palace (for lighting which an 
engagement has been entered into), and the risiug district conse- 
eo springing up around it, imperatively call for a largesupply 
of vas. 

A few observations will be sufficient to set forth the object and 
necessity of this undertakivg, which holds out an unparalleled 
prospect of success. 

One of the principal features in this project is the lichting of the 
Cristal Palace, and the number of lights required for that purpose 
alone will amount to thousands, besides ap immense consumption 
of gas fur warming the various departments of the building, for 
lighting the splendid refr-shment-rooms, and cooking for the 
same; in addition to the above consumption, is that required for 
the magnificent hotels now built and about to be erected imme- 
diately adjacent to the Palace. and others of a large size and great 
business in the district, to which may be added the shops, inns, 
private mansions, and not least, that of public lamps, which are 
im peratively called for in all the approaches, as well as tunnels on 
: > railway from the west end of London under the Palace, and 

e stations connected therewith. 

y eligible site is secured, suitable for works of the first class, 
and which has been approved by the Di ree tors ofthe Crystal Palace 
as being the most advantageous locality for the district 

This Company has been registered under the Joint-Stock Com- 
pany’s Act, and care will be ‘taken in the deed of settlement, that 


—— 





| no hareholder shall be responsible one for the other, or in any 


case beyond the amount of his shares. : 
The necessary steps have already been taken for forming the 


Company, anda considerable number of shares applied for by parties 


| having property in the district, so that its operations will be 


OOD 3rds 16 oz. FOREIGN GL. ASS, in | _ For preparing Geutlemen for Surveyors, Architec ta, Engineers, | brought into existence under most favourable auspices, and with a 


Levellers, Draught-men, Measurers, Valuers, &c. and for giving 
cases of 200 feet each, average size, 40 by 30, at 428, per] EVENING INSTRUCTION, in Archicectural, Civil Engineerinz 
case; 4ths do. 31s, Also 16 oz. ground, do. do. 4d. per foot; ! nq Mechanical Drawing, Colouring, Perspective, Mather 





certainty of success, that will place the whole beyond the least 
speculation as an investment for capital Calculations have been 


atics, | made, the data of which are founded upon years of «experience in 


Crown squares, in 100 feet boxes. varying from 14 by 10| Mechanics, Specifications, Taking vut Quantities, Preparing “sti- | gas-lighting ; and there is every reason to believe that a handsome 


upwards, 2d. per foot ; }-inch rough Plate Tiles, 12s. per d: zen. . » mex es ened ¥ . 

Aliso Crown and Sheet Ginse, in crates, British anc Patent Plate, | mates. “Of 9 a Dima inea. clan 
Fluted and Stained Glass, Glass Slates, &c. Sheet L-ad, Pipe at the senade _ wat 
White Lead, (ils, Turpentine, Colours, &.—G. FAKMILVE and | ~———— 
SON, 118, St. John-street, West Smithfield. 


GLASS -STAINING, EMBOSSING, &c. &. 





TO RUILDERS AND OTHER S 
DECIDED BARGAIN.—TO BE 


DISPOSHD OF, A BRASS FRONT, 12 feet long, 7 fect 








percentage will be immediately realized ; and it is an incontrovert- 


| ible fact. that gas-works, when not exposed to unfair competition 
| (and which in this instance will be prevented). greatly increase the 


rate of profits, ina few years after commencement. 
The buildings wil! be erected in an ornamental style, and the 


| apparatus of the most appr: »ved coustructiun, so that the gas pro- 


duced will be of the purest and most brilliant description, and in 


Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. — HOPKINS and] 6 inches high, with plate glass in six squares, and stail board every respect suited to the special requirements of this under- 
taking. 


BURFORD, Glass-stainers and Embossers, having removed to | complete. Price 20 Guineas.—Apply to F. B. WALTER, Appraiser, | 
these spacious premises, are prepared to execute orders to any House and Estate Agent, an¢ General Fixture Dealkr, 51, Great 
Fane in the above line of business with the Sinoder t de = Qu lee Street, Line olu’s s-inn fields. 
hure h windows, heraldry, &c. in the ancient or modern style 
= om So AFFOLD POLE 1S.—A quantity of ar 
OR SALE. —TWO PLATE-GLASS SHOP SCAFFOLD POLES for SALE apply to Mr. DAVIv 
FRONTS, 8 fee’ 5 inches high, by 7 feet 2 inches wide, with iow N, E War ehouse, St. Katharine Do« ks 
patent iron revolving-shutters to each, fitted with gear coms lete, —_—_—_——_——_ | 
and nearly new. To be sold cheap.—Apply to Mr. J. CLEV« OSE PI PIN G.—To ENG INE E RS, 
Builder, Kent Wharf, Queen’s Koad, Bridge, Haggerstone, eae 
they can be seen. 














LEKS, and FIRE BRIGADES. -WAIT =aae® PATENT | 
¥ TU BING (1-ineh to 3-inch diameter). will sustain a greater 
Gas CHANDEL IER WwW ANTED. - sit Any te rare is ligh cers less bully, will wear longer, and is half te 
person having a large GAS CHANDELIER with teu or | per cent. cheaper, than the leather hose pipe, and about ha! e 
twelve lights may ‘fina a erehaser by. sending a descriptive | pric Ba beainr in? — eS See yaa - ates 7 
rawit 43, Park-street, | pared so as to be anci-rot — y 
i ioe GaSe pele We Me. BORE, Ne. ere edu 36, High-street, Ma»chester, 








Applications for shares to be made in the annexed form to the 


brokers, Messrs. CROSLEY, BROTHERS. 30, Cornhill, or te 
JUHN DOWNES, Esq. 33, Moorvate-street, London. 


FORM OF APPLICAT!0N FOR SHARES. 


To the Provisional Directors of the Crystal Palace District Gag 


Company, 35, Moorgate-street. 
Gent! ~—I request you to allot me shares, of 102. each, 


AGRICULTURiSTS, GARDENERS, SHIP-CHAND- - | in the ab — c ‘0% npany >and I undertake to pay the instalments on 


the same, or such smaller number as you may allot me, as called 
fur. and to execute the necessary deeds when required so to do 


Dated this ay of ~ 185 . 
Name ia full 
Hesidenc e. 








aI d sire ss af re feree. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Fes. 4, 1854. 











PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 


Annual Division of Profits. seas 
+ r rT TrmNNT? 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL JIFE 
A-SURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS, 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, esq. 
Francis Brodigan, esq. | Robert Francis Power, esq. M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, esq. | Archibaid Spens, esq, 
John Inglis Jerdein, esq Frederick Va'iant, esq. 
James John Kinloch, esq. | Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, esq. | 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current premiums 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
2th of May, 1853. when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 were 
44 per cent. bevond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent, beyond those 
of 1849, and 130 per cent. beyond those of 1848. the Assurances 
effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new Poli- 
cies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to the 
extent of 186,600l. the yearly premiums on which amounted to 
6.1061. 15s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first five 
months of the present vear were greater than those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year, whilst during 
the ane A pertod referred to, the claims arising from deaths were 
much below their estimated amount. A resolution was thereupon 
passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the premiums 
payable on al! Policies on the participating scale, on which five or 
more annual premiums had been previously paid. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
yea 





rs. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 
reduction :— 





| 

Annual : | Annual 

Age when Amount’ Premium neeation | Premium 
Assured, Assured.! hitherto | . ss | now 

paid. 30 per cent. | payable. 

£ Se & 2 fe & | Bw a 

2X 1,000 17 6 653 | 1412 3 

25 1.000 23 00 618 0 | 16620 

35 1.500 | 4315 0 2338 ¢ | 3012 6 

os) 2,000 8011 8 2436 =| 56 8 2 


} ALL PULICIE3 INDIS?UTABLE. 


r mI 7 A Pil YOoTT y 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CUMPANY, 49, 8t. James’s-strect, London. 

No charge tor policy stamps in future. Sums may be assured 
| payable on attaining the age of 50, 55, or 60, or at death, should 
| that event occur previously 
| Advances made on real and on unexceptionable personal 

security. where the sureties are resident in London, or its imme- 
| diate vicinity. H. D. DAVEN PORT, Secretary. 





| FYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO 


BE LET, in the Green Lanes. near Woodgreen, Hornsey. 
ata eneny penne rae The roads and surface diainage are 
being made. oney will be advanced to respectable parties. A 
few excellest Building Lots 48 feet frontage by 225 feet deep, TO 
BE SULD. and part of the purchese-money may remain on mort- 
gage.—Apply at the Offices of GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 5, 

' Chaneery-iane. 





UILDING LAND, ISLEWORTH.—TO 

BE LE?. on BULLDING LEASES for nivety-nine years, 
TEN ACRESof LAND. very eligibly situate for the erection of first- 
class villa residences, having double fron ages to the high road from 
London to Twickenham and the Greit Western road, and within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Isleworth and Brentford Stations on the 
loop line of the South Western Rail way.— Fr plans and particu- 
lars apply to MOSES ADAMS and SON, Surveyors and Auc- 
tioneers, Isleworth. 





LET, on Building Leases, for ninety-n'ne years, la. 3r. 20. 
of LAN}, in lots of 50 feet frontage, and great depths, elicibly 
situate for the erection of villa residences of from 35t. to 491 per 
annum. on the Great Western road, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Spring Grove Estate, in the parish of Heston, and within five 
minutes’ walk of the Isleworth Station, on the loop line of the 
South-Western Railway.—For plans and particulars, anply to 
MOSES ADAMS and SON, Surveyors and Auctioneers, Isleworth. 





y Th y al y , IAT 
UILDING LAND, TWICKENHAM.— 
TO BE LET on BUILDING LEASES for Ninety-nine 
Years, 2a. 3r 26p. of LAND, with extens ve frontages to the Rich- 
mond and Windsor Kailway, and the high road from Isleworth to 
| Richmond,in lots of 65 feet frontage, with depths vary'ne from 
133 feet to 272 feet. It is very eligibly sit.ate for the erection of 
| villa residences of from 451. to 501. perannum. Adjoining Twick- 
evham-park and the St. Margaret’s estates, and within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Twickenham and Richmond Stations.—For 








' | plans and particu'ars apply to MOSES ADAMS and SON, Sur- 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


QoorrisH EQUITABLE | (MUTUAL) 


LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY | 


EpInBURGH...... 26, St. Andrew-square. 
SNOT cocnstce 126, Bishopsgate-street. | 
To SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE He aD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE 


Socrety’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist Manrcn, 
Pouicies EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist Marcu, 1854, wWiLt | 
RECEIVE Six Years’ AppItions AT THE ALLOCATION AT Ist! 


Maxcn, 1859. 
ROBT. CHRISTIF, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


veyors aud Auctionees. Isleworth. If the above be taken as a 
whole by any respectable man, it will be let at 25 per cent. less 
than if let in lots separately. 


UBLIC-HOUSE, 


ESTATE.—A valuable SITE for a Public-house, with a 


4 


s f 
large PLOT of GROUND for Stabling, TO BE LET, on Building } 


Lease, upon very advantageousterms. Also several PL‘'TS for 
Shopsand third-ate Houses.—Apply at the Offices of G. MORGAN, 
Esq. 5. Chancery-lane. 


ROCKLEY-HILL PARK ESTATE, 
FOREST-HILL.—TO BE LET, on Building Lease, or 
SOLD, several eligible lots of BUILDING LAND. commanding 





| 
WM. COOK, Agent. la most extensive prospect, rivalling that seen from the Crystal 


126, Bishopsgate-street, Feb. 1, 1854. 


INSTITUTED 1831. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Royal Charters, 
sad Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office—Edinburgh. 26, St. Andrew-square. 
Manacer—Robert Christie, Esq. 


London.— 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
Glasgow.—103, St. Vincent-street, 

The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society is an institution 
eculiarly adapted to aftord Provision for Families. It was estab- 
ished in the year 1831, upon the principle of Mutual Contribution, 

the surplus or profit being wholly divisible among the members ; 
and the additions which have been made to policies at the periodi- 
cal investigations of the Society aftord satisfactory evidence of the 
——— of the Institution. and the great advantages derived by 
ts members. The following examples exhibit the additions 
already made :— 
A policy for 1,01. opened in 1832, is now increased to £1,508 9 4 
A policy for 1.0001, opened in 1846, is now increased to 1,407 18 1 
A — for 1,0001. opened in 1840, is now increased to 1,297 15 7 

The profits are ascertained and divided triennially amongst 
policies of more than five years’ duration. 

The annual! revenue is upwards of 140,0001. | 

Li amount of assurances in force is upwards of 4,000,000. 
sterling | 

The amount paid to the representatives of deceased members 
exceeds 500 0001. sterling. 

The total amount of vested additions allocated to policies 
exceeds 60) 00M | 

The accumulated fand is upwards of 760.6002 } 
PR mat granted to members to the extent of the Office value of 

er CLES. 

Goptes of the annual report, forms of proposal, and all informa- 
tion may be had on application at any of the Society's Offices, in 
town or country. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manacer. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
W. COOK, Agent, 

126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
YT +3 NTAATT 
Q' ILICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
KD ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery-lane, London. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. 

This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a subseribed Capital of One Million. 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premioms affording particular advantages to young lives. 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former 80 per cent. or four-fifths of the profits are divided 
amongst the Assured triennially, either by way ot addition te the 
sum assured, or in diminution of Premium. at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the protits for in- 
terest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fand, or on any other account. 

Fagg Free of Stamp Duty and Indisputable, except in case 

oT Traud, 
_ At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last, a Bonus was 
declared of pearly Two per cent. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from Thirty to upwards of Sixty per cent. 
on the Premiums paid. 

Pol share in the Profits, even if One Premium only has 
been paid, 

Next Division of Profits in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 
Ten and Four, at the Ottice of the Society, where prospectuses and 
all other requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Dee, 1853. 









. ~ T 7 TO Tr 4 + 
P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, established in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Digectors. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. 
William Cotton, esq, F.R.8 | Thomas Hodgson, esq. 
William Davies, esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, esq 
Richard Fuller. esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, esq. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S. | >. Hampden Turner, esq. F.R.S. 


Henry Grace, esq. Matthew Whiting, esq. 
N.B.—No charge made for Policy Stamp. 

The present septennial period, prior to the next division of 
profits, will terminate on the 2nd of July, 1854 All poli- 
cies now effec ed (and afterwards continued in force for five years) 
on the participating scale of premium, will share in the surplus. 

For prospectuses aud forms of prupo-ai apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents, 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


Palace. A site has been appropriated for achurch on the summit 


of the hill, in the centre of a proposed orvamental gar ten of nearly | 


5 acres in extent. The roads, garden, and drains are being formed 
Advances will be made to responsible parties.— Apply to GEORGE 
MORGAN, Esq. Architect, 5, Chancery-lane. 


NFIELD. — RAILWAY TICKETS for 





FOURTREEN YERARS.-TO BE LET, on BUILDING | 


LEASES, or SOLD, el gible PLOTS of BUILDING LAND, im- 
med ately adjvining the Railway station. The esate ix high and 
dry, and abounds in gravel. The roads and drains will be imme- 


| diately commenced. Free passes bv railway for fourteen ‘sears 


have been literally conceded by the Eas-ern Counties Railway 


Company, to parties building on this e-tate. viz. for each 54. honse | 


one firsi-class ticket. to the head of the house; aud for each 
201, house. a second-class ticket to the head of the house —Aoply at 
the Offices of Mr. GEORGE MOKGAN, 5, Chaucery-lane; or of 
Mr. A.A. SAW) ER, Surveyor, Enfield. 


REEHOLD GROUND - RENT to pay 
FOUR PER CENT.—Apply to HENKY FLOWER, Esq., 
Architect, 17, Gracechurch-street. 





TO BUILDERS AND BRICKMAKERS. 
O BE LET or SOLD, a valuable piece of 


FREEHOLD LAND, situate at Holioway. There is good 
brick earth unon the ground already turned, and sufficient to 


make upwards of a million bricks—Apply to WALTER | 


JU*~TICE. Esq. Solicitor, 6, Bernard-street, Russell-:quare. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


O BE LET, on BUILDING LEASE, in. 


the rear of the Westminster-road. eligible SITES for the 
ERECIION of SMALL HOUSES. A plan of the ground may be 
seen, and further particulars obtained on applicytion at the 
Offices of Messrs. WEHNERT aud ASHDOWN, Avch tects, 42, 
Charing-cross. 
' 7. 2 T ‘ nl rg al 
SLINGTON, SHOREDITCH PARISH, 
DALSTON DISTRICT, and TUKNHAM-GREEN 
FREEHOLD BUILUING GROUND To LE? ; term, Is ington 
| and Turnham-green, 300 years.—Apply to view to Mr. GREEN, 
| Grove-road, Upper Holloway ; HA RRI&, opp site Lee Arms, 
| Brownlow-road. Queen ’s-road, adjoining Bellingham’s Distillery, 
Dalston; PHILLIPS Countiaz-hoise. near Actondtane, High- 


read, Turnham-green ; or Mr. D. HUGHES, 13, Gresham-street.— | 


N.B. Populated localities; roads and sewers made. 
- Pal , . or 7 
UILDING LAND, with BRICK-EARTH, 
TO BE LET —TWICKENHAM, MLDDLtESEX —To BE 
L&T, on Building Leases, a valuabie SITE, facing the high-road 
leeding from Richmoud-hriige to Twickenhim, with extensive 
frontages to the existing high-roads and proposed new roads of 
2 200 feet, or thereabouts, together with the privilege of making 
bricks from brick-earth on the property.—For particulars, apply 
to Mesers. PALMER and NFirTLESHLIP, Solicitors. 4, Trafalgar- 
square ; or Mr. AT WUOD, Surveyor, Mortlake, Surrey. 


UILDING LAND, HESTON.—TO BE) 


PUTNEY COLLEGE | 


UILDING LAND, with BRICK-EARTH., 


Absut THIRTY ACKES of LAND, in Islington. TO BR 
“OLD, or LET, in entirety or lots.—Apply to Mr. PEACH EY 
17, Salisburv-square, Fleet-street. » 





TO BUILDERS, CABINETMAKERS, &e, 
rye T r P: 
T° BE LET, good WORKSHOPS, three 
stories high, close to Dorset-square —Apply to Mr. COOTE 
8, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, or Mr. NIGHTINGALE, 7. 
Kact-street, Munchester-square. 


7 7 ATID 3 
AND WANTED.—The Clapham Burial 
Board are desirous of obtaininga SITE for a BURIAL- 
GROUND containing ahout Eight or Ten Acres, and situate 
within three or four miles’ distant from the Parish Church,— 
C mmunications to be addressed to Mr. G. F. MERRIMAN 
Solicitor. 3, Charch-buildings, Clapham-common, ‘ 


TO BUILDERS, MEMBERS OF BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
é AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, together or separate, FOUR 
FOURTH-RATE SEVEN-ROOM CARCASES. situated 
opposite the Newbury Arms, Maldon-road, Kentish-town. 
Drains and sewer all complete. Lease ninety-two years. Direct 
from the freeholder, Neighbourhood completed up to the carcases. 
Price 1201, Further particulars can be obtained of Mr. LEWIS, 
71, Bavham-street. Camden Town. 


7 y Tre ze z 

TEAR MONMOUTH.—TO BE LET on 
a LEASE, from the Ist of May, the TOMP HOU &, about 
two miles from Monmouth, beautifully situate on a declivity, 
above the Monnow, celebrated for its trout fishing The residenee, 

which is suitable for a highly respectable family, contains: 
dining-rooms, drawing-room, library, six best bed-rooms, and four 
servants’ rooms, with all necessary offices, coachhouse. stabling 
for six horses, convenient farm-buildings, with good pleasure and 
kitchen gardens, and ahout 27 acres of prime meadow and orchard 
land, stocked with fruit-trees. It is approached by a private 
bridge, with lodge, from the village of Kockfield, and a right of 
shooting over about 1.200 acres adjoining will be cranted.—In the 
reason, a_pack of fox-hounds constantly meet in the adjacent 
covers.— For particulars, apply to Messrs. SNELL, Albemarle- 
Fe ; orto J. W. PEPPEKCORNE, Esq. Vatiands House, near 

nertsey. 





. 

















TO MANUFACTURERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
O BE LET at South Lambeth, in a public 


situation, a convenient HOUSE. containing e'ght rooms, 
and other conveniences. in thoreugh repair ; with » piece of ground 
in the rear, nearly halfan acre, adapted for the erecti »n of a manu - 
fact ory or workshops with excellent drainage.—Apply to Messrs. 
| BROWN and ROBERTS, Surveyors, 22, Throgmorton-street, City. 


ARROW-ON-THE-HILL.—A_ Plot of 
COPYHOLD LAND TO BE SOLD, containing eleven 

and a half acres, situate about a mile from the town, advantageous 
for building. Terms, 9001.—For further particulars app!y. between 
the hours of eleven and »-ne, at the Office of Mr. C. LAWS, Archi- 
tect. 17, Clement’s-inn Strand. 
TY y 7 ’ 7 T ‘ ac 

O WHARFINGERS, BUILDERS, 
ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS, KAILWAY CAK- 
RIERS. &.— TO BE SOLD, Freehold and part Leasehold, 
BRUNSWICK WHAKF and DRAW-DUCK, many years estab- 
| lished in the Brick, Tile, Slate, and Lime Trade, &c. Excellent 
| residence, offices stabling. and warehouses. in substantial repair. 
Area, near 1} acre, adjoming the South-Western Kailway Goods 
| S$ ation, with 135 feet frontage to the River Thames, and 140 feet 
| next the high road leading to Wandsworth.— Apply on the 
| Premises. or to Mr. T. M. NELSON, Architect, 3, Charles-street, 
St. James’s square. 














TO LANDLORDS. 


» I 
| + r D4 = r 
“PDENTONVILLE, ISLINGTON.—Wanted 
to PUKCHASE or RENT, a MODERN HOUSE in 
{thorough repair, witn recent improvements, containing about 
eight rooms, in Holford-square or its vicinity.— Address, Mr. 
| JONES, The Terrace. Bourn, Lincolnshire. 


! T 
FeINSBU RY and GENERAL FREEHOLD 
LAND SociETY. 
| Established 1859. 
The Mitcham and Merton Fistates will be ballotted for shortly 
All shares issved previously, on which one month’s subscription 
has been paid. will be elizible for the ballot. Monthly subserip- 


tion, 4s. ; entrance and rules, Is. 6d. 
48, Bedford-row. R. A. MARCH, Secretary. 





rl NU ~— T 
UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TLON.—An ELECTION of THREE PENSIONERS will 
take place in MAY, 1854. Candidates may obtain forms of applica- 
tion (to be returned on or before 3rd MARCH) from the Secretary, 
at the Offices of the Institution, 19, Southampton-street, Bl oms- 
bury-sqni ire. A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 
2nd February, 1854. 


~ — , mea 

HE LIBRARY of BOOKS, PRINTS, and 
DRAWINGS of ORNAMENTAL ART useful in TRADES, 

is open DALLY (except Saturday evening) from TEN till NINE 
at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. Admission free to Students of 
the Department of Science and Art.—Uther persons 6d. a week, 
1s. 6d. a month, or 10+, 6d a year. 





} 


Th _ Ty y T THQ 
HINESE and INDIAN DRAWINGS; 
Oriental Ornitholozy ; Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manu- 
seripts; Books in all the Eastern Languages, Sold by 
B. QUAKITCH., 16 Castie-street, Leicester-square. 
*,* B. Q's geueral Catalogue of 2,000 rare and valuable Books 
in all Departments of Literature is just publi<hed. priv» 6d, 


HELTENHAM GREAT EXHIBITION, 

to OPEN JUNE ist, 1854—NOTICE to EXH1I8L1ORS,— 

Application for Space, under Sections II and II{. mast be made 

previous to the 25un MARCH —Official forms may be obtained of 

pe Seas. Mr. HENKY J. COCHRANE, 128, High street, 
Cheltenham 


ONDON CHARITY REPORT, 1852-3.— 


This day is publi-hed. price 26. 6¢. A D ta led and ‘/umpre- 
hensive Acco..nt of the Operations and Resources of 530 Charitable 
Iustitutions of the Metropolis, with an Analysis and Copious 
Index ; forming both a Guide to the Benevoleut upon whom they 
depend for support, and to the Distressed whom they are designed 


| to relieve. 
SAMPSON LAW and SON, 47, Ludgate-hill, 











CO rl + + 

RYSTAL PALACE.—TO BUILDERS 

aud OTHERS.—BUILDING GROUND Tv BE LET on 
Lease, on the road from the Anerley Station to the Crystal Palace, 
aud opposite the ornamental grounds of the above building. The 
property consists of upwards of thirty acres. with a beautifully 
undulated surface, and thickly wooded, commanding extensive 
views in Surrey and Kent ; it is accessible by good r ads and rail- 
way. being within five minutes’ walk of the Anerley station, and 
one minute’s walk of the station of the proposed Crvstal Palace an! 
West-end Kailway. There is good brick-earth over the whole of 
the ground, and permission to make bricks would be granted to 
any on taking acousiderable portion of the property.—Pians may 
be seen. and further particulars obtained, at the Offices of Messrs. 
WEHNERT and ASHDOWN, Architects, 42, Charing-cross. 





+ . r SAO 
AMBERWELL.—TO BE LET on LEASE, 
direct trom the freebolder. at a low reat, x very ¢-mpact, 
| newly-erected BUILDER'S PREMIS«s, consisting of Work!:ops, 
Drying-sheds, Stale, Chaise-house, covered Sawpit, &¢, with a 
convenient Dwelling-house and Office attached. Possession may 
be had at Midsummer next.—For full particulars apply to Mr 
WM. WELLS, Crescent, Soushampton-street, Caiberw: ll. 
N.B. The premises are situate in the, direction from London to the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, and well adapted for any manu- 
factory. A nominal premium only is soquized. 


| TAYLOR and SON, PLASTERERS 


@ and MODELLEKS, 47, Whittlebury-street, Kuston- 
square, bez respectfully to inform Architects, Builders, and Ovhers, 
that they are now ready to execute Work in the above »rauches to 
any extent, either in town or country, at reasonable prices. Orna- 
ment only in all materials executed in a superior manner, and a3 
cheap as any other house in London. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Kepairs, SCAFFOLD COKD and every descmptioD 
of KUPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. arquees and 
temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the 
most prompt attention —WILLIAM Plagotr. 115, Fore-street. 
City, Manufacturer, by appointment, te her Majesty’s Honoural 
Board of Ordnance. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE or 


HIKE —G. ELL invites the attention of builders, decora- 
tors, and the trade cenera ly, to the Large Stock of Ladders ; exca- 
vators’, brickmakers’, aud other Barrows; Paiuters’ Machives. 
ae Steps, &c. he his always on hand, at a very low 
charges. 

Manufactory, 3, TOTTENHAM-COURT, NEW-ROAD, 
opposite Hampstead-road. 
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